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af Ss Every game’s a better game with an 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT RSS—the top spot ball with universal 


- acceptance throughout basketball. Its 
2 The Finest In The Fi jold! “Soft-Touch”’ construction, Formula-15 
treatment and wide channel seams 
ing and positive finger traction. ..it’s 
Louis Tom “HICA round when it’s new and keeps a perfect 


spherical shape permanently . . . and 
its built-in quality and fine workman- 
ship promise durability far beyond 
normal expectation. 


For perfect passing, dribbling, shooting 
...for the kind of precision ball con- 
trol that our modern game demands 
... the RSS is in a class by itself... 
“*Basketball’s Best Basketballi!”’ 
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immediate 
delivery 


1-piece suits 
tumblers 
tunics 


shorts and shirts 


by 
MOORE 


E. R. MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Illinois 
phone: GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York 
phone: EVergreen 3-2801 


TURN PAGE—FULL MOORE LINE ON OTHER SIDE 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


(successors to Cap & Gown Company of Colifornia . . . established 1929) 
1641 N. Ailesandro St., Los Angeles 26, California 


phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
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MOORE uniform gymwear 
for girls - immediate delivery) 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 7 


Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink ov 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfactior 
in action. 


and strain points. MOORE's last longer because they're built better. And the 


Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at 3 
best is always a bargain. 


Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and mos 
colors and sizes always on hand... 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never success- 
fully duplicated. 


GOLDEN ary YEAR 
MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


(Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California—Established 1929) 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 | 


D47-66 tunic 


D49-66 tunic 


321-80 short $39- 76 short $33-80 short $41-78 short . $25-80 short $29-80 short 


Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles | ‘ 
37-16 shirt B5-16 shirt B17-16 shirt B7-16 shirt B15-16 shirt B17-16 shirt | 
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We will be glad to send you copies of the 
1957 Louisville Slugger Bat and Grand Slam 
Golf Club Catalogs for your ready reference 
in ordering from your dealer. Address 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Dept. J-7. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC., Louisville 2, Ky. 


golf 

\ | 


YEAR AFTER YEAR — YOUR BEST 
SCHOOL TOWEL BUY! 


. and here’s why—because McArthur’s Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk School Towels are made of the finest long staple, 
triple-twisted, two-ply yarns; full tape rib construction; heavy 
tape selvage edges; full 20” x 40” shrunk size; light weight 
for economical laundering, yet extra strong for extra strength 
—they‘re good for 350 to 500 launderings! Write today for 
complete information on McArthur Towels and the economical 
McArthur School Towel Plan. 


GEO. Me ART i UB BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


A FAMOUS VISUAL AIDS MANUFACTURER MAKES 


MAGNETIC COACHING BOARDS 
TEACHERS CAN AFFORD 


A-2 Magnetic Football Board .. $13.00 
With 12 red and 12 ivory magnets. 


A-5 Magnetic Hockey Board ... 13.00 
With 12 red and 12 ivory magnets. 


A-6 Magnetic Soccer Board .... 13.00 
With 12 red and 12 ivory magnets. 


A-l Magnetic All-Sports Board . 12.00 
Blank face. Draw in playing field 

with chalk. With 12 red and 12 
ivory magnets. 


B-4 Easel 5.95 


Instructo, a famous 
name in flannel board aids 


Four legs. Varnished oak, Use in- 
method for demonstrating doors or outdoors, Folds for easy 
plays to a team... ora carrying. 
— whole class. Move the 
ae magnetic “players” and Boards are 24” x 36”, framed in varnished 
ce chalk the plays right be- oak. Playing fields are screen-printed on 


fore their eyes. 


FREE! Write for cata- 
log of all Instructo 


Magnetic Coaching 
Boards. 


green metal chalkboard surface. Includes: 
plastic-cased magnets, magnetic chalkholder 
and eraser, and Tilt-Rite stand for desk 
top demonstration, 


SAGRONDA'MFG. CO. 


Dept. HP, 5449 Hunter Street, Phila. 31, Pa. 


1957 


September 30-October 4 
39th National Recreation Congress, Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Long Beach, Calif. 
October 31-November 2 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Palmer House, Chicago 
November 1-3 
Annual Conference of the Eastern Associ- 
ation for Physical Education of College 
Women, The Inn at Buck Hill Falls, Cresco, 
Pa. 
November 10-16 
American Education Week 
November 17-20 
National Conference on Recreation for the 
Mentally Ill, Hotel Woodner, Wash., D. C. 


1958 


February 18-19 
Twelfth Annual Industrial Recreation Con- 
ference, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

February 25-28 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

March 30-April 3 
AAHPER 60th National Convention in co- 
operation with Central District, Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 10-12 
AAHPER Southwest District Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

April 16-18 
AAHPER- Midwest District Convention, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

April 23-26 


AAHPER Northwest District Convention, | 


Hotel Benson, Portland, Oreg. 

April 27-May 1 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 

June 22-28 
National Conference on the Changing So- 
ciety and Implications for Physical Educa- 
tion and the Sports Aspects of Recreation 
for Girls and Women, DGWS and NAP- 
ECW, Association Camp, Estes Park, Colo. 


FITNESS PACKETS 


Ready Soon 
Watch your JOURNAL 


for announcement 
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A NEW ST 
FROM ALDRICH and ALDRICH 


New on the horizon is this fabulous 


“stretch” fabric—making possible garments 
that fit like a second skin—that give 

with every movement of the body—never 
binding, sagging or stretching. Available in 
leotards, tights (both men’s and 
women’s), pool suits with adjustable 

: straps and trunks. 


Helana, YARN 
100% stretch nylon 


HELANCA NYLON Garments are the newest contribution of ALDRICH and 
ALDRICH to a long traditionally fine line of apparel for every Physical Education 
need. We offer you: 


TENNIS DRESSES HOCKEY TUNICS ONE PIECE GYM SUITS  PINNIES 
TUNIC TYPE GYM SUITS *® SHORTS AND SHIRTS © WARM-UP OUTFITS © TIGHTS 
POOL SUITS AND TRUNKS ° DANCE WEAR ° SKIRTS ° LEOTARDS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGS 


ALDRICH AND ALDRICH, INC. 
1859 MILWAUKEE AVENUE © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1912 — AMERICA’S FINEST APPAREL FOR GYM, DANCE AND POOL 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


An outstanding new text for 
high school and college football 
coaches... 


FOOTBALL 
—| FUNDAMENTALS 


Basic Strategy and 
Teaching Methods 


JOHN F. BATEMAN 


University of Pennsylvania 
and 


PAUL V. GOVERNALI 
San Diego State College 


304 pages, $5.95 


Here is a fine new text and reference 
which aims to help prospective and high 
school or college football coaches to un- 
derstand and teach the offensive and de- 
fensive theories of football. It explains 
what they need to know about the admin- 
istration of the football program. The 
primary emphasis is on general funda- 
mentals of football and methods of teach- 
ing, with such up-to-date aspects as Wing 
Back Formations, the Split-T, and the 
Belly and Drive Series. 


CONTENTS 


Foreword by Lou Little 


1. The Administration of the Football Pro- 
gram and the Men Responsible for Its 
Conduct 

2. Fundamentals of Line Play 

3. — Fundamentals of Backfield 

ay 

4. Defensive Fundamentals of Secondary 
Play 

. Passing in Modern Football 

. Kicking in Modern Football 

. Running in Modern Football 

. Standard Defenses for Basic Offensive 
Formations 


| Send NOW for a copy on approval a 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


About the 


e Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., is medi- 
eal consultant in health and fitness for 
the Bureau of Health Education of the 
American Medical Association. He 
served on the Editorial Board of the 
JOURNAL, 1954-57. 

e Dr. Elly Friedmann-Wittkower jis a 
teacher of health, physical education, 
and dance at the Hebrew Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Haifa, Israel. She has just com- 
pleted post-doctoral research at the Ad- 
vaneed School of Columbia University 
Teachers College. 

e Thomas J. Hamilton, Rear Adm. 
USN (Ret), is Director of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics at the University of 
Pittsburgh. He is chairman of the 
NCAA Fitness Committee, and Execu- 
tive Chairman of the Board of the V-5 
Association, publisher of the Naval Avi- 
ation Physical Training Manuals. 

e Dr. Paul Hunsicker, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education for men, 
University of Michigan, is chairman- 
elect of AAHPER’s Research Council. 
He is currently conducting a nation-wide 
study on physical fitness of youth for 
the Council. 

e Dr. C. O. Jackson is Professor and 
Dr. Ralph Johnson js Associate Pro- 
fessor, Dept. of Physical Education for 
Men, University of Illinois. 

e Gene Kidder js Co-ordinator of 
Health, Physical Education, and Reecrea- 
tion in the Meridian (Mississippi) Pub- 
lie Schools. This is her second JouRNAL 
article. 

e Dr. Mary E. McCoy is Supervisor of 
Secondary Girls’ Physical Edueation in 
the Baltimore (Md.) Publie Schools. 
She is chairman of section on Intra- 
mural Athleties, Eastern District. 

e Dr. Harlan G. Metealf is Chairman 
of the Department of Recreation Eduea- 
tion at the State University of New 
York Teachers College, Cortland. He 
has written other recreation articles for 
the JourNAL, and contributed the see- 
tion on archery to AAHPER’s Outdoor 
Education for American Youth. 

e Dr. Julian Smiih, associate professor 
of outdoor edueation, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, is Direetor of 
AAHPER’s Outdoor Edueation Project. 
He is a former AAHPER Vice-Presi- 
dent for Recreation and an Honor 
Award recipient. 

e Dr. Robert Yoho js Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Indiana 
State Board of Health, Indianapolis. 
He is AAHPER Vice-president for 
Health Education. * 
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FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


OUR COVER 


THIS MONTH’S cover re- 
flects AAHPER’s concern for 
fitness, theme of this issue. 
AAHPER’s 60th Convention 
next March in Kansas City 
will center on fitness. Cover 
by John Donaldson, Design 
Directors. 

IN THIS ISSUE 

EXPERTS on various aspects 
of fitness point the way to- 
ward better programs. There 
is also a round-up of fitness 
activities. Read pages 12 and 
20 for important AAHPER 
announcements. 

A GLANCE AHEAD 

FALL SPORTS will be fea- 
tured in October. A special 
section will highlight Associ- 
ation affairs. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address 

Circulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 St, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
Office has been notified of your ad- 
dress change. Duplicate copies can- 
not be sent. 


The Journal of Health-Physical Education-Recreation, lished monthly b 
June, by the American Association for Health, Physical Education and R A 
Entered as second-class matter at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Offee, Washington, D. C., 
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Vol. 28, No. 6 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


Articles 

All-Around Fitness for All Gene Kidder 
Fitness Through Outdoor Education _____________ Julian W. Smith 
Increased Dues—Increased Services_____ Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
An Athletic Director Looks at Fitness._..______T. J. Hamilton 
Fitness Through Intramurals.» Mary Elizabeth McCoy 
Fitness Through Health Education Robert Yoho 
Progress Report on AAHPER’s Fitness P Includi 


Lists of Fitness Committees and Recent Articles on 
Fitness ____ Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


Physical Fitness Tests Paul Hunsick 


A Doctor Looks at Exercise and Fitness 
Donald A. Dukelow, M.D. 


tive Gy tics 
Elly Friedmann-Wittkower 


Harlan G. Metcalf 


Fitness in Illinois—First Governor's Conference on Youth 
Fitness C. O. Jackson and Ralph Johnson 


About the President’s Council on Youth Fitness_.._._--_»_-___- 
A Review of State Fitness Activities, 1957...» 


Fitness Through C 


Fitness Through Recreation 


Features 
Coming Event 
About the Authors 
Editor's Mail 


Basic Issues—How can we best implement the recent statement 
concerning fitness for youth developed by the AAHPER?_______. 


New Books in Brief = 


Coaches Column—Group Dynamics in Coaching Football 
Norris A. Patterson 


Products Parade 


Sports for Girls and Women—Statement of Policies and Pro- 
cedures for Competition in Girls and Women's Sports_____--- 
Division for Girls and Women's Sports of the AAHPER 

Coast to Coast = 
Spotlight on the Dance—What About Men Teachers in Col- 
lege Dance? Jeseph E. Marks Ill 


Audio-Visual Materials—Let's Use Loopfilms 
Clifford Stevenson 


Recreational Therapy 


In Memoriam—Jackson R. Sharman 
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to April _inelusive, and bi-monthly in May and 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
under Act of 


March 8, 1879. Additional entry at Baltimore, Md. Views and opinions expressed by authors are not necessarily those of the Association. 
Subscription prices: $2 for membership dues covers Journal subscription fee. oe start only in _ Apr. "as he All members of the 


Association receive the Journal. 
scription), $10 (for students, $5). 


Regular membership, $5 (for students, $2.50) ; 

Student membership must be endorsed by a faculty member who is an "AABPER member. Regular rates ap- 
ply for libraries and institutions ($5 for Journal; 
copies of the Journal 60c; of the Quarterly, 
in 1885, is a non-profit organization and is a Department of the Nati 


$10 for Journal and Researeh Quarterly). Advertising rates on request. 


Research Quarterly sub- 


Single 
$1.25. The American Association for _Heakh, Physieal Eduestion, and Recreation, founded 
A Articles may be submitted as a 


contribution to the profession. No remuneration can be made. The contents of previous issues of the Journal ean be found by consult- 


ing Education Index. 


Association, 1201 16th St., N. 


Copyright, 1957, by the American Association for Health, Physical Edueation, and Reereation, National Education 
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6 ‘T’m 
so glad 


I sent 
for 


“Nothing gives me greater satisfaction 
in my work than to know I can aetu- 
ally help young girls attain maturity. 
They're at a very special age—full of 
doubts and questions about them- 
selves, their menstrual cycle, their 
coming womanhood. They need some- 
one they can frust to answer their ques- 
tions reassuringly, scientifically. 

“That's why I use that wonderful 
teaching aid designed by Tampax®. 
You've heard of it, I'm sure. It con- 
tains a teachers’ manual, ‘How Times 
Have Changed,’ which highlights 
superstitions about menstruation and 
contains anatomical charts and doc- 
tors’ published reports on internal 
sanitary protection. 


“There's also a students’ leaflet in 
this kit, ‘It’s Natural—It’s Normal’... 
written in warm, reassuring language 
to help my students gain a healthy 
attitude towards personal hygiene. 

“You can see why I rely so much on 
these teaching aids. They help round 
out my courses. I use them all the 
time. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-97-C 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


' 

Please send the free material checked. [|] Tampax ; 
manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.” 14 
(J Booklet for students “It’s Natural—It’s Nor- 1 
mal" with order card for additional free supply. 4 
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Readers — here’s your chance to 


send us your comments. 
letter to the Editor. 


Write a 


Dear Epiror: 


Each time I read the Journat I have 
promised myself to write this letter, and 
at last it is a reality. My question is: 
“Why must articles be continued on 
other pages rather than to appear in 
their entirety on successive pages?” 

Other professional journals which I 
read have the complete articles on suc- 
cessive pages and reading those journals 
is a much more pleasant experience. 
Then, too, some of us like to tear out 
articles for our files, and if the article 
is all together, it is a much simpler pro- 
cedure, Perhaps there are some technical 
details which legislate against the prae- 
tice in the AAHPER Journat, but may- 
be the idea is worth a thought. 

Incidentally, the quality of recent 
articles in health education has im- 
proved. The article by Dr. Knutson in 
May-June is really indicative. 

F. J. Hourer, head 
Health Edue. and Graduate Studies 
West Virginia U. 


The Editorial Staff of the Journal is aware 
that it is convenient to have articles com- 
plete on one page or two pages for both 
readability and filing. Such articles are fre- 
quent. The longer articles, and those that 
just cannot be made to come out in even 
pages, are the ones that are continued. This 
is entirely a matter of make-up, because of 
the necessity of getting all our areas repre- 
sented in the front of the magazine and be- 
cause of placement of advertising. 

Many journals, like our RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY where articles are never con- 
tinued, ere not comparable. Some maga- 
zines continue articles much more than the 
AAHPER JOURNAL does. It is the policy 
of our JOURNAL to keep continuations to a 
minimum. 

The health education article referred to 
is “Evaluating Progress in Health Education" 
by Andie L. Knutson, page 21, May-June 
1957. 


Dear Eprror: 


I was pleased to see in the April 
JOURNAL a summary of the report which 
I gave at the Chicago convention on the 
Auburn Health Education Demonstra- 
tion. It was entitled, “Health Education 
Project Sketches—A Health Education 
Demonstration,” page 26. 


It should be noted that in preparing 
the summary one point was not made 
quite clear. This is the reference in the 
last paragraph to reports of the project. 
Ellen Waters, who served as consultant 
from 1953-1954 and Richard Dombroski, 
who was appointed Health Co-ordinator 
in 1954, have written reports which are 
available at the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League of King County, 6124 Arcade 
Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Honoria Hueues, Executive Director 
Anti-Tuberculosis League of 

King County 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Epiror: 


Shall We Officiate Our Own Games? 
No. Why? Because the function of a 
coach is to watch her team play, and to 
determine how, in future practices, she 
can assist players to improve their own 
fundamental skills and to make their 
offernsive and defensive tactics more 
effective. A player has the right to 
expect from her coach an appraisal of 
her individual play and an analysis of 
the techniques of her opponent. A team 
has the right to look forward to an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of its 
tactics when pitted against those of an 
opposing team. Although players should 
be encouraged to suggest ways to im- 
prove the team’s play, the final responsi- 
bility for evaluating such suggestions 
should certainly rest with someone who 
has observed the total performance of 
the team. If a team is to function more 
effectively in the second half of a game, 
the coach should participate in the half- 
time discussion . Similarly, if sueceeding 
practices are to contribute to the team’s 
effectiveness, they must be planned by 
the coach to strengthen weaknesses ob- 
served in game situations. 

To ask a coach to referee a game for 
her team is like asking a producer to 
play a leading role in his play, or a eon- 
ductor to act as concert master in his 
orchestra. If our athletes, our actors, 
and our musicians are to benefit from 
direction, their coaches, producers, and 
conductors must be allowed to observe 
them in order to offer them intelligent, 
impartial, and informed criticism. 

The function of the referee is one 
thing, the function of the coach is an- 
other. Both cannot be performed simul- 
taneously. To insist that the coach ref- 
eree is to prevent her from carrying out 
her function as coach, if she is consei- 
entious in the performance of her duties 
as referee. In other words, “I must be 
free to coach my team.” 

Marian PENNEY, Associate Professor 
School of Physical Education 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, Canada 
Miss Penney refers to the article, Shall We 
Officiate our Own Games?" by Anne L. 
Delano, Nov. 1956 JOURNAL. Her comment 
was lost in the mails and was therefore de- 
layed in publication. * 
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HARVARD TABLE TENNIS 


2 IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM | 


Everyone plays in a Harvard ABLE YEMMIS TOURNAMENT KIT 
Vy Gold Medal Table Tennis Tourna- 
this exciting event that serves more 
or players, in less space, without any 
0 


permanent installation and at lower 
cost than most other school sports. 
We will send, ABSOLUTELY 


ia FREE, the Harvard Tournament Kit 

d containing everything you need to 

re organize your own full-participation 

t, tournament: Harvard Table Tennis 

Teacher with instructions, rules and tour- 

1e nament tips; 2 Tournament Charts; com- 

iL plete publicity program and tally sheets. 

f- FREE . . . for your winners, Harvard Gold 

at Medals and award certificates when you 

1- complete the tally sheets. Mail the coupon 

eS below today. 

ye 

TABLE TENNIS CO. 60 STATE ST. BOSTON 9, MASS. - 

JH-9 
le Gentlemen: We plan to start our tournament on 


In order to run a table tennis tournament please 


- send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. There will be approximately __________ participants. 
e- SCHOOL OR ORG We do , do not offer table tennis all year. 
NAME 
POSITION Table Tennis is part of our program. 


/STREET & NO. 
CITY ZONE____ STATE There are our school or organization. 
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All-Around FITNESS 


for 
All 


by GENE KIDDER 
Meridian (Miss.) Public Schools 


ONSIDERABLE interest has 

been manifested in our health, 
physical education, and recreation 
programs by lay people as well as 
educators as a result of President 
Eisenhower’s Conference on Fitness 
of Youth. As educators, we are re- 
evaluating and clarifying the values 
and purposes of our programs— 
which is good and as it should be. 

Many lay people and educators 
think of ‘‘fitness’’ in terms of physi- 
eal fitness alone. This is especially 
true of physical educators, whose 
main emphasis is on that aspect of 
fitness, and on a vigorous physical 
conditioning program instead of a 
program of natural activity. We 
must proceed with caution along this 
course because physical fitness is not 
an end in itself but a means to an 
end—total fitness. This does not im- 
ply that physical fitness is undesir- 
able—quite the contrary, it is a most 
desirable objective of our program, 
but it is not the only objective. 
PHYSICAL NOT ENOUGH 

We cannot be satisfied with just a 
vigorous physical conditioning pro- 
gram if, as educators, we believe 
that : 

1. Health, physical education, 
and recreation are not a separate 
area concerned with development of 
the physical body, but are a very im- 
portant part of the entire education- 
al program that is concerned with 
the whole development of the pupil— 
social, mental, emotional, spiritual, 
and physical. 


2. Each individual differs from 
every other individual in his capac- 
ity and needs, and intelligent edu- 
cational procedures should take this 
difference into account. 

3. All these needs may best be 
met through a program of natural 
activity, but these activities must be 
decidedly meaningful to the pupil. 

4. Subject matter, methods of or- 
ganization, and instruction should 
encourage pupils to participate in 
these activities—to express them- 
selves, to develop leadership and fol- 
lowship qualities, to develop respect 
for the rights of others, to develop 
stable emotional and social qualities, 
and to make conscious choices. 

Neither will just a vigorous condi- 
tioning program meet the recommen- 
dation of the President’s Conference 
on Fitness of American Youth, since 
the report! stated, ‘‘A fitness pro- 
gram is one which composes the total 
person—spiritual, mental, emotion- 
al, social, cultural as well as the 
physical. Therefore, any stress on 
the physical element of youth devel- 
opment must be done in recognition 
of the interweaving of all personality 
factors.’’ 


WHAT FITNESS MEANS 


A statement prepared by the 
AAHPER Fitness Conference of 


1See ‘‘Highlights of Conference Find- 
ings and Recommendations, Report on the 
President’s Conference on Fitness of 
American Youth,’?’ AAHPER Journat, 
March 1957, pp. 33-34. Reprint available 
from AAHPER, 


September 1956, Fitness for Youth,? 
says that: 

*¢Fitness is that state which character- 
izes the degree to which a person is able 
to function. It implies the ability of each 
person to live most effectively within his 
potentialities. Ability to function depends 
upon the physical, mental, emotional, so- 
cial, and spiritual components of fitness, 
all of which are related to each other and § 
are mutually interdependent. 

‘*This means that each person in order 
to satisfy his own needs and, at the same 
time, contribute his share to the welfare 
of society must possess: 

1. Optimum organic health consistent 
with heredity and the application of pres- 
ent health knowledge; | 

2. Sufficient co-ordination, strength, and 
vitality to meet emergencies, as well as the 
requirements of daily living; 

3. Emotional stability to meet the 
stresses and strains of modern life; 

4. Social consciousness and adaptability 
with respect to the requirements of group 
living ; 

5. Sufficient knowledge and insight to 
make suitable decisions and arrive at 
feasible solutions to problems. 

6. Attitudes, values, and skills that 
stimulate satisfactory participation in a 
full range of daily activities; 

7. Spiritual and moral qualities that 
contribute the fullest measure to living in 
a democratic society.’’ 


BROAD, FLEXIBLE PROGRAM 

It is apparent that physical edu- 
eators cannot sway in their efforts 
toward providing vigorous, ade- 
quate, balanced, programs in health, 
physical education, and recreation 
for all pupils. This broad flexible 
program should include a variety of 
activities — individual and team 
sports, recreational activities, stunts, 
rhythms or movement, creative lei- 
sure-time activities, interscholastic 
activities preceded by strong intra- 
mural programs, ete. And these ac- 
tivities should be focused upon the 
needs of the individual youths con- 
cerned. It seems obvious that a va- 
ried program will be necessary if 
total fitness is the goal. 

Edueators and lay people also 
have further responsibilities if we 
are to increase the fitness of Amer- 
ican youth. We need to promote the 
efficiency of existing physical educa- 
tion programs and launch additional 
ones. We must provide adequate 
space, facilities, equipment, and per- 
sonnel in order to assure all-around 
fitness for all. * 


2AAHPER JournaL, Dee. 1956, pp. 8-9. 
Reprint available from AAHPER, 10c. 
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years of research have kept 


‘Through pioneering research, sEAMLEss has led the 
industry in the development of improved features 
for inflated athletic balls. These advances have now 
been adopted by all leading inflated-ball manu- 
facturers. This history of leadership and our con- 
tinuing developmental program are your assurance 
that athletic equipment by sEAMLEss will continue 
to incorporate the newest construction features and 
be first in quality and value. Before placing your 


next order, be sure to see your SEAMLEss dealer. 


THLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


MLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


HAVEN 3. COWN. 
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FITNESS 


GOING fishing for my ul- 

cers,’’ or ‘‘I’m off for a hunt- 
ing trip to forget my worries,’’ are 
not uncommon remarks these days! 
Harassed by the rapid demands of 
living and the complexity of today’s 
world, millions are returning to the 
outdoors for re-creation of minds 
and bodies. It is significant, and yet 
paradoxical, that most people have 
much more time to engage in their 
favorite pursuits than did their fore- 
bears. Unfortunately, however, many 
of them lack the skills and oppor- 
tunities necessary to get maximum 
values from the newly acquired time 
off the job. This is the challenge to 
outdoor education. 

The exodus from the cities to the 
open spaces should tell us something 
about the nature and interests of 
people. They have the desire to do 
things; they want to participate in 
activities of their own choice. This 
situation is illustrated by the tens of 
millions of children, youth, and 
adults, who engage in fishing, hunt- 
ing, camping, boating and water ac- 
tivities, archery, winter sports, and 
many other outdoor ventures. They 
want to get away from crowds and 


through Outdoor 


by JULIAN W. SMITH 


Director, AAHPER Outdoor Education Project 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


organized activities—to find those 
frontiers—to roam over the hills and 
valleys—to explore the lakes and 
streams—to discover places of soli- 
tude. 
PHYSICAL RESTORATION 

It is not hard to understand why 
normal human beings, particularly 
those past their twenties, need out- 
door activities for physical restora- 
tion. Automation and mechanism 
have made it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, in day-to-day living, for many 
youth and most adults even to get 
exercise, to say nothing of engaging 
in activities that supply both fun 
and physical development. All too 
often they have been taught only or- 
ganized games and sports which re- 


Michigan Dept. of Public Instruction 


Education 


quire a group to participate, and 
which are unsuitable for most of 
those past the teen-age years. 

There is a great lack of training 
in skills, such as outdoor activities, 
which are not only suitable for all 
age groups, but which are appropri- 
ate and exciting for lifetime partici- 
pation. These include camping, 
shooting and hunting, fishing, boat- 
ing and water activities, archery, 
gardening, hiking, and many other 
simple pursuits that require little 
organization and equipment. 

In pioneer days, it was taken for 
granted that boys and girls would 
learn these activities in the home and 
in the community. While many 
youth agencies and outdoor interest 
groups are providing some outdoor 
programs, the great majority of the 
children have been deprived of con- 
tact with the soil and of real experi- 
ences in the outdoors. 

INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM 

The above-named outdoor activi- 
ties, which are popular with the 
American public, are not only good 
avenues for fitness, but are motivated 
with great interest and enthusiasm. 
This interest is illustrated by the 
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multitudes that participate and by 
the billions of dollars that are spent 
for outing equipment. It is signifi- 
cant to see what Americans do when 
they have the opportunity to follow 
their own choices. 

The outdoor activities in which so 
many people engage can provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for physical re- 
juvenation and muscular develop- 
ment through exercise comes 
voluntarily. While outdoor activi- 
ties are not substitutes for other 
planned types of exercise, it is only 
realistic to believe that people will 
do the things in which they have in- 
terest, experience, and training, and 
which provide a release from city 
life. Outdoor activities are among 
the things that people do for them- 
selves for the enjoyment of living. 
Thus, outdoor education becomes one 
of the effective means for physical 
fitness today. 


Christian Science Monitor, Photo by Gordon N. Converse 


Above: Map and compass open new horizons. 


Below: Campers build a deflector in a trout 
stream, exercising while they learn. 
Mich. 


Dept. of Public Instruction 


Youngsters absorbed in 
mysteries of the water's 
edge on a fine day. 


The Christian Science 
Monitor, Photo by 
Gordon N. Converse 


PEACE OF MIND 

The case for mental fitness through 
outdoor activities is obvious. With 
all the abstractions, the words, the 
rush to and fro, the tensions and 
stifling frustrations to the inner-self, 
with so little opportunity to be cre- 
ative and expressive, and to actually 
participate in satisfying activities, 
the outdoors offers relaxation. 

How often has the time spent at 
the cottage, the camping trip, the 
outdoor meals, the fishing or hunt- 
ing expeditions relieved a_ tired 
mind? How frequently the remark 
is made, ‘‘ You look fine and fit since 
your vacation.’’ The relationship 
to outdoor education and fitness— 
mental, physical and spiritual—is 
increasingly clear>if one analyzes 
the America scene. The outdoors 
offers new outlets for healthful liv- 
ing which can become an important 
part of life. People naturally love 
the outdoors and turn to it if they 
have, as children, had opportunities 
to play in the open spaces—to camp 
—to hike—to explore outdoors. 
REALISTIC OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

The increasing availability of time 
that people have to themselves can 
be one of the greatest achievements 
of our times, or it can become one of 
the severest social problems, depend- 
ing on whether we are successful in 
teaching people how to live. Current 
strides have been made in the im- 
provement of schools and college pro- 
grams to equip children, youth, and 
adults with the skills, attitudes, and 
opportunities that will help raise the 
level of living. One of the most re- 
cent developments in the changing 
curriculum is outdoor education. 

The use of the outdoors as a learn- 
ing laboratory and the teaching of 
skills for enjoyment of outdoor pur- 
suits are sound curriculum-wise, for 


they help make education realistic 
and vital. Children can have oppor- 
tunities for outdoor education in 
community school programs by mak- 
ing use of outdoor classrooms such 
as camps, farms, gardens, parks, and 
large school sites. They can learn 
the skills in casting and fishing, 
shooting and hunter safety, boating 
and water safety, conservation, and 
others, as a part of their school and 
college programs. Outdoor education 
in some form is within reach of every 
community in America, and millions 
of children need such experience in 
the ‘‘growing-up process.’’ 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION PROJECT 

The Outdoor Education Project 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, is giving impetus for ed- 
ucation in and for the out-of-doors. 
This co-operative venture of busi- 
ness, industry, and education, is 
finding that the public is ready to 
support this kind of education which 
is geared to the needs and interests 
of children and youth. Hundreds of 
administrators and teachers from 
schools and colleges are being in- 
volved in a series of state and region- 
al outdoor education workshops to 
help get outdoor programs under 
way in their own institutions. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR FITNESS 

Outdoor education is good educa- 
tion. Its implications for fitness are 
extremely significant. From Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, with his golf and 
fishing, to the proverbial ‘‘ Barefoot 
Boy with Cheek of Tan,’’ the out- 
doors beckons to all who would ven- 
ture forth. The open spaces of 
America are full of adventure. For 
some there will be the healing of 
body and mind—for many there will 
be the clearest glimpse of the Cre- 
ator. * 
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Increased Membership Dues 
SINCE 1885, the AAHPER Board of Directors has 


made every effort to maintain Association leader- 
ship in general education, as well as in the special 
areas of our interest, and to continually improve 
services to the membership. At its May meeting in 
Washington, it again gave attention to these mat- 
ters, 

The Board of Directors recognizes that national 
concern for the fitness of American youth will make 
increasing demands on the resources of the Asso- 
ciation. Current interest in physical fitness as a 
part of total fitness may provide an opportunity 
to make great strides in health education, physical 
education, and recreation. This is the time to 
marshall the resources of the profession and utilize 
them in a positive program of action aimed at se- 
curing more adequate facilities, more qualified 
leadership, and more effective programs in all 
areas. 

In addition, the need to develop and implement 
materials and programs in health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, coupled with rising 
costs, makes it essential that available income be 
increased. After thoughtful analysis of the present 
and future needs of AAHPER, and the economic 
pressures affecting us all, the Board of Directors 
has decided that an increase in membership fees is 
necessary. (Our last increase was seven years ago.) 
It should be noted that the National Education Asso- 
ciation, after more than two years’ study, reached 
the same conclusion, approving the increase by for- 
mal vote in July. Other Departments of the NEA 
are contemplating or have already made similar 
increases. 

Following approval of the dues increase by the 
AAHPER Board of Directors, the matter was re- 
ferred to the Representative Assembly for a mail 
vote, and was approved 134 to 29. 

Therefore, the following dues increases will be- 
come effective on January 1, 1958. 


by CARL A. a § 


AAHPER Executive Secretary 


« Membership from $5.00 to $10.00. 

e Professional membership from $10.00 to 
$15.00. 

e Student membership from $2.50 to $3.50. 


e Student professional membership from $5.00 — 


to $6.00. 
e Life membership from $200 to $300. 


Increased Services to Members 


THE BOARD of Directors has given much 


thought to expanded and additional services to 
the membership. Of course, increased income will 
enable AAHPER to absorb ever-rising costs of 
operation, including today’s printing and mailing. 

When the increase in dues becomes effective in 
January 1958, it is expected that Association income 
will grow. When growth is sufficient, the Board of 
Directors plans to develop a program of increased 
services. 
eration include: 

@ An expanded JOURNAL, providing more opportunities 


for publication of professional articles and thus the 
dissemination of more professional information. 


@ Placement information service which will, more effec- 
tively help members to find new positions or to secure 


well-prepared staff personnel. 

e A vigorous program of recruitment, aimed at high 
school groups, which would establish physical educa- 
tion clubs and leaders clubs. Implementation of the 
fitness program at all levels. 

e@ Support for State and District Associations in carrying 
on professional projects. 

e Expansion of field service by officers and staff. 


e Expansion of the information services of the Associa- | 


tion. 


@ More effective liaison with other organizations, with the _ 
Congress, and the many federal agencies interested in — 


educational problems. 


e Additional emphasis on the research needs of the mem- 


bership. 


Finally, on behalf of the Board of Directors, I 


would be remiss not to re-emphasize their concern 
for maintaining the strength of our ever expanding 


Association. Each member has a share of the re- ‘ 


sponsibility. * 
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Some additional services under consid- 
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SELEKTOR® MODEL MB-900 


No other scoreboard made, regardless of price, offers 
more in split second accuracy, mechanical dependability 
and easy operation. AUTOMATIC time recording in 
minutes and seconds with time left to play automatically 
diminishing in seconds. COLORFUL—‘‘Time’’ panel is 
green during play; turns red during time out. Timing 
figures are green, scoring figures amber, quarter lights 
red. SEPARATE HORN automatically signals end of 
periods (or can be manually operated from control box) 
HIGH VISIBILITY anywhere in gym. Big 10" x 6%" 
numerals contain 24 lamps, each in reflecting tube. 
QUICK RESET can be made to any desired time. 
POSITIVE CONTROL by self-returning toggle switch 
type control box. BIG AND RUGGED—/72” x 34%". 
Reinforced steel construction. Black wrinkle finish; 
other colors available. EASY SERVICING. Ali oper- 
ating units of plug-in type. 


the latest in scorers and timors 


CLOCK TYPE MODEL MB-800 


An excellent scorer and timer, 32” wide, 53” 
high, at a real economy price. VISION 
TESTED NUMBERS—10" x 64%4"°—made up 
of 24 amber lamps in bright reflector tubes. 
BIG CLOCK 25” diameter face, white baked 
enamel on steel. Available for 6, 8, 10 or 20 
minute periods. Synchronous motor, dead 
stop brake. Timer stops automatically at end 
of period. AUTOMATIC SIGNALLING at end 
of period by extra loud portable horn. (Can 
be operated manually from control box.) 
INSTANT CONTROL from toggle-switch 
operated control box. BUILT TO LAST. Con- 
struction, all steel reinforced. Wiring com- 
parable to highest priced scoreboards. Black 
baked-on wrinkle finish. 


Everything big-time equipment should have plus extra features 
that make these scoreboards the game’s best and biggest values. 


Tops in precision, speed and control simplicity. Write for Brochure. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. *¢3544 DE KALB ST.¢ ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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p RESIDENT Eisenhower’s stated 
interest and action in physical 
fitness has established, what so many 
in our field have tried to point out 
with ineffective results, that Ameri- 
ca should wake up and take appro- 
priate steps to preserve and insure 
the fitness of its youth and adults. 
As a result physical educators and 
athletic coaches and administrators 
have perhaps their best opportunity 
in history to make some significant 
progress. 

The AAHPER has held import- 
ant conferences on the subject, the 
NEA at its recent centennial con- 
vention gave significant attention to 
it in discussions, and the NCAA has 
taken steps to implement the recom- 
mendations of its Fitness Committee. 


SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITY 

The Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
YMCA, Boys’ Clubs, 4-H Clubs, and 
all manner of other groups are movy- 
ing ahead on a broad front, but the 
group with the greatest responsibili- 
ty and opportunity in this vital en- 
deavor for youth fitness is the 
schools. Why? Because we have 
charge of the largest proportion of 
the daily time of each boy and girl, 
and have been vested with the great- 
est amount of facilities and tools 
to do the job (not enough but at 
least more than any other group). 

What are the reasons we have not 
earried out this responsibility bet- 
ter in the past? The usual reply to 
this question is: ‘‘Lack of time, 
lack of facilities, lack of trained 
leadership, and the trend of present 
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an Athletic Director 4 


looks at 
FITNESS 


Thrilling 
moment in 
basketball 


tournament. 


living which takes away motivation 
and substitutes automation for 
human activity.’’ 


PRIORITY FOR FITNES® 

True, but let’s dig a little deeper 
—the first three reasons can all be 
traced to the fact that the admin- 
istrators of education have not sold 
these items to the parents and public 
as a necessary and essential part of 
every youth’s education. The aca- 
demic responsibility overshadows 
the responsibility for fitness, so that 
when a choice is made in the allot- 
ment of time, or of money, or of 
space in school buildings and fields, 
what invariably loses? Fitness! 

We can’t make the educator re- 
sponsible for the ill effects of auto- 
mation, but at least he should believe 
enough in the physical side of his 
product to see its ill effects and to 
do what he can to offset it. 

I’ve been pretty rough on the edu- 
eator, but I include myself in this 
class although of the orphan type 
of physical education. However, if 
real progress is to be made in youth 
fitness, there must be a mandated 
responsibility on the educator and 
faculty member. He must face his 
responsibility to see that our youth 


Sliding home. Base- 
ball is popular with 
men and boys. 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


by T. J. HAMILTON 


Director of Athletics and Physical Education 
University of Pittsburgh 


are fit as well as able to read and 
write. Then, if he allots a fair pro- 
portion of time, space, and money, 
he can pass on that responsibility 
to the physical education instructor 
and athletic coach. 

Do you want to go further? Why 
isn’t this educator sold on this idea? 


A COMMON FRONT 

We, the physical educators and 
coaches, spend most of our time 
selling ourselves or bickering be- 
tween ourselves over the allocation 
of the small proportion of time we 
have so that we fail to get the idea 
over to the fellow who counts. It 
is high time that we close our ranks, 
and move together on a common 
front to gain much more time for 
the physical training of youth. 

The physical educator should not 
run down the intercollegiate or in- 
terscholastic program with the idea 
of substituting an intramural one. 
Neither should the coach pooh-pooh 
the activities of the physical educa- 
tor to develop skills and physical 
interests in less advanced youths. He 
and the coach should work together 
to cause each program to help the 
other. There is room and need for 
all of both groups to put their efforts 
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together to multiply their programs, 
so that all students are reached for 
greater benefits. 

We are all convinced that we have 
a good product to sell. President 
Eisenhower has made the job much 
easier for us by his interest and 
backing. He has widened the op- 
portunity. We should respond by 
enlarging our programs, and by the 
quality of our work create enthusi- 
asm for further progress. 


ATTRACTING GOOD LEADERSHIP 

The problem of attracting essen- 
tial leadership to produce a good 
fitness program is a serious one. 
Young men and women must be 
convinced that a career of physical 
education and or coaching is a re- 
warding one. The satisfactions of 
being associated with youth and 
having a hand in their betterment 
are great and are easily explained. 
We need to do a lot of work to better 
the prestige of the profession, and 
tu make the monetary compensation 
competitive with other fields of 
work. To be truly successful, this 
is essential. 

Much can be accomplished in re- 
eruiting this good leadership, if each 
of us will tell youngsters how im- 
portant, satisfying, and thrilling 
our work is, and invite them to 
embrace it. There are just as many 
achievements to be gained in this 
important area as in the currently 
popular engineering and medical 
fields, and individuals in the upper 
quintiles of their class will be chal- 
lenged just as much by human re- 
search as that done with test tubes. 


MULTIPLE USE OF FACILITIES 

The place where the most imme- 
diate improvement can be gained 
in national fitness is to bring about 
the multiple use of present physical 
and athletic facilities. Close co-op- 
eration and initiative between school 
and community recreation leaders 
could put gymnasiums, fields, pools, 
and other facilities in use during 
the evenings, weekends, and other 
times when not utilized by school 
activities. I believe first priority 
should go to school programs, but 
if these do not utilize the facilities 
the maximum available time, other 
groups should be able to use them. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Intercollegiate football contributes to development of fitness. 


NCAA RECOMMENDATIONS 

You will be interested in the rec- 
ommendations of the NCAA Fit- 
ness Committee, which were adopt- 
ed by the NCAA Convention, and 
are now being implemented by the 
NCAA Council. Member colleges 
have been urged to carry out meas- 
ures to accomplish these items. 

1. Do everything possible to see that 


‘an adequate proportion of funds are al- 


located to provide the necessary athletic, 
recreation and physical education facili- 
ties whenever federal, state, or local 
governments provide funds for educa- 
tional purposes. 

2. Urge the appropriate agencies of 
the federal government to require ade- 
quate space and, if possible, adequate 
facilities for play and recreation of youth 
in any residential area or development 
where federal funds are to be used or 
where the government or any of its 
agencies, including the FHA and the VA, 
make, insure or guarantee loans for resi- 
dential purposes. 

3. Urge every member institution and 
conference to increase, insofar as possible, 
the number of sports being conducted in 
intercollegiate. and intramural activity 
and increase the number of teams com- 
peting in all sports, such as junior varsity, 
freshman, and lightweight teams. 

4. Immediately examine its champion- 
ship structure to see if additional events 
should be added, thus giving impetus to 
participation of additional competitors in 
such sports as soccer, handball, squash, 
volleyball, rugby, water polo, field hockey. 

5. Request the accrediting associations 
to examine the criteria they employ in 
evaluating the adequacy of the physical 
education and athletic programs of mem- 
ber institutions. 

6. Take whatever steps are possible 
to induce the highest type young men 
and women to accept positions of leader- 
ship in physical education, recreation, and 


athletics; increase the prestige of these 
professions, and improve the salaries and 
incentive in order that the President’s 
fitness program may have the personnel 
needed to succeed. 

7. Urge the federal government to in- 
crease the recreational facilities in our 
national parks and forests, and urge state 
and local governments to take similar 
action. 

8. Encourage its member institutions 
to co-operate in the enlargement of out- 
door life and camping activities. 

9. Encourage its members to co-operate 
with other organizations in the planning 
and utilization of athletic, recreation, and 
physical education facilities for the great- 
est good of the community. 

10. Recommend the recognition of ath- 
letic activities as part of the educational 
structure and urge all states, where pos- 
sible, to provide financial support for 
athletic programs. 

11. Support the establishment of a 
representative Youth Fitness Council in 
each state. 

12. Undertake a questionnaire to deter- 
mine the present status of the number of 
sports, teams, and participants in inter- 
collegiate, physical education and intra- 
mural activities now, and again one year 
hence, to determine what progress has 
been made in this period. 

13. Co-operate with other agencies in 
planning, initiating, and operating a 
youth fitness program aimed at challeng- 
ing youth of all ages to attain maximum 
development from individual improvement. 


OUR GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 

Similar actions by other groups 
are taking place. We can all take 
heart from these improvements, and 
press forward in our own areas with 
understanding and co-operation to 
take full advantage of the greatest 
opportunity offered for physical fit- 
ness. 
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ES, intramurals can contribute 
to fitness : 

e If they are in harmony with the 
purposes of education ; 

e If they meet the interests and 
purposes of education ; 

e If they are in harmony with the 
needs of youth; 

e If they provide a variety of activ- 
ities to serve all youth; 

e If they are an outgrowth of a 
good physical education program ; 

e If they provide leadership oppor- 
tunities for youth; 

e If they provide opportunities for 
youth to co-operate in organizing, 
planning, and assisting with pro- 
grams under expert guidance ; 

e If they provide vigorous activity, 
social experiences, and opportuni- 
ties for boys and girls to play to- 
gether; 

e If they provide skills that can be 
used now and in adult leisure; 

e If they provide for fun, security, 
and recognition that will make 
youth want to continue some of 
these activities as adults; 

e If they foster an attitude of good 
sportsmanship and respect for 
others ; 

e If they provide challenges that in- 
clude courage, initiative, and test- 
ing of one’s self. 


STUDY OF INTRAMURALS 


The AAHPER has considered this 
area of the program sufficient 
enough to call a National Conference 
on Intramurals for College Men and 
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Women.’ This was jointly spon- 
sored by the NAPECW and the 
CPEA. At this time, a committee of 
secondary school people was invited 
to attend, to study the problem of 
improving intramurals for secondary 
schools, and to make recommenda- 
tions for action to the AAHPER.? 
The preliminary step that this com- 
mittee took was to gather some ex- 
amples of best practices in selected 
schools. So far 51 schools have sub- 
mitted data. 

A preliminary review of these 
data indicates that a wide variety of 
activities is offered by the total num- 
ber of schools but few of the schools 


1 Intramural Sports for College Men and 
Women, Washington Conference Report, 
Oct. 30-Nov. 2, 1955. AAHPER, 1956. 
Price $1.00. 

2 Herbert Steiner, chairman, Elmon Ver- 
nier, Ada Mae Warrington, Rachel Bryant. 


Intramural 
basketball 
develops 
fitness. 


U. 8. Air Force 
Academy 


Intramurals 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


by MARY ELIZABETH McCOY 


Supervisor of Secondary Girls Physical Education 
Baltimore Public Schools 


offer more than the seasonal team 
sports. In fact, 37 activities were 
mentioned, yet basketball, volleyball, 
and softball were the only team 
sports of the majority and badmin- 
ton the only individual sport men- 
tioned by half of the schools. 


PARTICIPATION 

Although 10 of the 51 schools in- 
dicate they have at least 90 per cent 
of their student body participating 
in the intramural program, the aver- 
age is only 45 per cent. One signifi- 
cant finding is the number of staff 
members who have responsibilities 
for the intramural program. This 
number is less than one-half the 
number assigned to the varsity pro- 
gram. To compensate for this 46 


schools indicate they use student 

leaders extensively. However, only 

18 provide training for them. 
(Concluded on page 74) 
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FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


O™: YEAR ago a conference 
called by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation considered the 
role of the Association in the nation- 
al fitness program. Because of the 
various concepts of fitness, the as- 
sembled group felt it necessary to 
define the term. 

The consensus of the group was 
that, ‘‘Fitness is that state which 
characterizes the degree to which a 
person is able to function. Fitness is 
an individual matter. It implies the 
ability of each person to live most 
effectively within his potentialities. 
Ability to function depends upon 
the physical, mental, emotional, so- 
cial, and spiritual components of fit- 
ness, all of which are related to each 
other and are mutually interdepend- 
ent.’’ 

This is an acceptable definition 
and one will detect in it a statement 
of the long recognized objective of 
health education. 


HEALTH FACTORS 


Health education results from the 
experiences that a child has in 
school which constructively affect 
his knowledge about, his attitude to- 
ward, and his behavior related to 
health practices. 

Ail phases of the school program 
contain health factors. The arrange- 
ment of the school day, testing pro- 
grams, homework assignments, pro- 
motion policies, and disciplinary 
procedures affect the child’s health 
and influence his total development. 
That which he learns in the music 
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by ROBERT YOHO 


Health 
Education 


Pupils show 
their parents 
about eating 


State Board of Health habits. 
4 H H Chicago Public 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


class, the vocational shop, or social 
studies class also contributes to his 
total fitness. However, these phases 
of the educational program which 
ar> planned specifically to develop 
fitness—health instruction, healthful 
school environment, and health se_ - 
ices—are our concern. 


AIMS OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Througi: health instruction, t' e 
child is provided with a body of 
scientific knowledge which provides 
a basis for intelligent self-direction 
in matters pertaining to his own, 
his family’s, and his community’s 
health. Health instruction in the 
primary grades aims to help the 
child live most healthfully each day 
and to develop habits and attitudes 
that contribute to his health and 
well-being. 

The skilled and alert teacher takes 
advantage of life experiences to 
teach habits of cleanliness, good nu- 
trition, safety practices, rest, relaxa- 
tion, and an appreciation for the as- 
sistance of medical and dental per- 
sonnel. At this level, more than at 
any other, the child learns from 
what he sees and does, rather than 
from what he is told. 

In the intermediate grades, the 
pupil begins to acquire knowledge 
and an understanding of health, 
which assist him in making some of 
the decisions that affect his well-be- 
ing. At this stage, if the instruc- 
tional material is carefully selected, 
in keeping with the child’s needs 
and capacities, and if it is skillfully 
presented it can motivate the indi- 
vidual to engage in activities that 


have significant implications 
and in the future. 


now 


MEETING NEEDS OF YOUTH 


Health instruction at the second- 
ary level should be planned so that 
it meets the immediate and future 
needs of boys and girls. Suggested 
School Health Policies’ states, ‘‘ Ap- 
propriate emphasis in the ninth or 
tenth grades would be the orienta- 
tion to the student’s personal health 
problems. Young people need to be- 
come acquainted with themselves as 
functioning organisms and to under- 
stand the scientific basis of sound 
health behavior in home, school, and 
community. In the 11th or 12th 
grade, emphasis should be placed on 
student preparation for adult, per- 
sonal and family living, vocational 
competency, and community respon- 
sibilities. Any topic related to 
health and sanitation that may be 
important to the individual and the 
community in which he lives, is ap- 
propriate for inclusion in health 
courses. ”’ 

It is reasonable to assume that this 
is the usual pattern of instruction in 
the high schools of the nation. This 
being the nature of health instruc- 
tion, there can be little doubt that it 
makes a major contribution to most 
aspects of fitness and indirectly af- 
fects the other aspects. 

Without the benefit of the facts 
and truths presented through health 
instruction, the individual’s action 


INEA-AMA publication, 3rd ed., 1956. 
48 pp. Price 40¢. Available from AAH- 
PER. 
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is frequently without purpose or di- 
rection, and it is highly improbable 
that a high level of fitness will be 
achieved. 


MOTIVATION 

The educator is never satisfied 
with merely providing the skills and 
knowledge related to health; he must 
concentrate upon motivating the 
child to the point that these skills 
and knowledges are applied to 
achieve effective living. 

It must be clear to the individual 
what it is he is supposed to learn; 
what the individual is expected to 
learn must appear important to him ; 
and finally, little change in behavior 
occurs unless an opportunity is given 
to practice that which has been 
learned. 

The nature of child development 
highlights the significant contribu- 
tion that the healthful school envi- 
ronment and school health services 
ean make to health education and 
thus to individual fitness. 


SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 

A healthful school environment 
affects the child in many ways by 
providing protection against disease 
and promoting his general well-be- 
ing, but perhaps more important it 
assures the pupil that the school sin- 
cerely believes in the health facts 
which it presents. From the school 
environment boys and girls learn 
that “proper lighting, good ventila- 
tion, proper provision for seating, 
lavatory, toilets, acceptable source 
of drinking water and methods of 
disposing of waste, proper storage 
and serving of food, are essential if 
good health is to be protected and 
maintained. 

In teachers, administrators, custo- 
dians, and other staff members he 
sees examples of attitudes and beha- 
vior that indicate the degree of im- 
portance intelligent adults attach to 
proper diet, care during illness, 
medical supervision, ete. Although 
these incidental associations affect 
his attitudes toward health prac- 
tices, they can be made more impres- 
sive providing the teacher recog- 
nizes in each of these occasions the 
opportunity of turning a life situa- 
tion into a learning experience. 
Learning resulting from living in a 


healthful school environment has a 
direct bearing on individual fitness. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 

Suggested School Health Policies 
states: ‘‘The full value of health 
protection and improvement services 
is never realized unless the services 
are made part of the students’ learn- 
ing experiences, which increase 
knowledge, develop attitudes, and 
influence behavior. Attention should 
be paid to giving students a full un- 
derstanding of the meaning of every 
health protection or improvement 
service provided for them. The suc- 
cess of a school health service pro- 
gram should be gauged from its con- 
tribution to students’ health educa- 
tion as well as its direct value in 
protecting and promoting health.’’ 

The school health service provides 
experiences from which the individ- 
ual learns what practices should be 
followed in case of emergency illness 
or accident. Facts concerning the 
procedures to be followed in order 
to prevent and control communi- 
cable diseases are observed as part 


‘of the functioning of the health serv- 


ice program. 

Students have the opportunity of 
experiencing the proper and accept- 
ed mode of behavior in case of ill- 
ness, and they learn the relationship 
between individual, school, and com- 
munity health. Experiences by 
young people in the service program 
result in an understanding of the 
role of the various types of health 
personnel and, consequently, an ap- 
preciation of the vital contribution 
of the physician, dentist, nurse, etc., 
to the well-being of the individual. 


PLANNED EXPERIENCES 

Education for good health or fit- 
ness does not occur by chance. If 
the experiences which a child has in 
his school and community are to pro- 
mote fitness, they must be planned. 


Children 
learn early 
about care 
of teeth. 
Indiana State 
Board of Healt! 


The basis of such planning is the 
deep conviction by all those con- 
cerned that education is not only 
preparation for living but is living 
itself. 

The degree to which health educa- 
tion influences individual fitness is 
dependent upon several factors pres- 
ent within the school system. It is 
dependent upon sound administra- 
tion that interprets health with 
vision and perspective. Such admin- 
istration is familiar with the fact 
that fitness involves more than phys- 
ical well-being—that it encompasses 
social, emotional, and spiritual as- 
pects of growth and development. 

Maximum benefits are derived 
from health education when the or- 
ganizational pattern is such that 
every member of the faculty is per- 
mitted to contribute to the program 
and all possible school experiences 
are interpreted in respect to their 
effect upon the welfare of the school 
child. The pattern of organization 
must reflect the belief that the 
school program is a part of a total 
community health program, and an 
appreciation of the contribution to 
child health that can be made by 
various individuals and community 
agencies. 

In addition, the program of health 
education is strengthened by the 
presence of teachers who are skilled 
in educational methods, who are well 
informed about the facts of health 
and appreciate its importance, and 
are alert to the opportunities pre- 
sented for contributing to society. 


FITNESS THE OBJECTIVE 

Health education does contribute 
to fitness. In fact, fitness by other 
names has always been the objective 
of health education. Given the 
proper facilities, equipment, time, 
personnel, and opportunity, this 
contribution can become greater in 
the future than in the past. * 
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on AAHPER’S FITNESS Program 


by Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


AAHPER Executive Secretary 


URING the past year, profes- 

sional and public concern for 
the fitness of children and youth has 
become increasingly evident. AAH- 
PER President Ray O. Duncan, the 
Board of Directors, the Headquar- 
ters Staff, and members of Associa- 
tion Fitness Committees have made 
every effort to lay the groundwork 
for building sound programs of fit- 
ness in schools and communities. 


CONFERENCE ON FITNESS 


Our first effort was the calling of 
an AAHPER Conference on Fitness 
September 12-15, 1956. The confer- 
ence resulted in the formulation of 
a statement entitled ‘‘Fitness for 
Youth.’’ This statement, represent- 
ing the consensus of the entire 
group, has been widely publicized. 
The conference also established 
guidelines for implementing the 
statement through the total efforts 
of the Association, including its 
state and district structures. 

This plan is now being revised 
by a committee to include short-term 
and long-term objectives and will 
be presented to the Board of Direc- 
tors for its approval. This commit- 
tee includes Arthur Daniels, vice- 
president-elect for physical educa- 
tion, Indiana University ; Paul Lan- 
dis, vice-president for mens’ ath- 
letics, Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion; Elena Sliepeevich and Delbert 
Oberteuffer (chairman), Ohio State 
University. 


SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 


Specific fitness activities of inter- 
est to all AAHPER members follow: 
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e In order to make the best pos- 
sible use of existing information in 
our areas of education, President 
Ray O. Dunean has appointed 32 
exploratory committees. Their re- 
ports are basic to future action. A 
complete list of the committees ap- 
pears at the end of this article. 

e During the past year, State As- 
sociations for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation have been 
urged to study the advisability of 
initiating broadly representative 
State Fitness Councils. As a result, 
Fitness Councils have either been 
established or are in process of estab- 
lishment in almost every state. A 
report of developments, state by 
state, is included in this issue of 
the JouRNAL (see page 37). The pur- 
pose of a State Fitness Council is 
seen as strengthening and mobiliz- 
ing resources of various state 
groups in order to accomplish the 
unique purposes of each organiza- 
tion as they relate to fitness. 

e Leonard Larson and members 
of his staff at New York University 
are involved in preparing a popu- 
larized version of the fitness state- 
ment for presentation to the AAH- 
PER Board of Directors and _ pos- 
sible widespread use. 

e Marjorie Phillips, Indiana Uni- 
versity, chairman of the Research 
Council of AAHPER, has appointed 
a committee headed by Warren 
Johnson, University of Maryland, 
to submit research proposals on fit- 
ness to the Board of Directors. This 
is in anticipation of possible re- 
search grants which may be made 
available to the profession. 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


NATION-WIDE RESEARCH 


Paul Hunsicker, University of 
Michigan, was appointed by the Re- 
search Council to conduct a nation- 
wide inventory and appraisal of 
certain aspects of physical fitness of 
American youth from grades five 
through twelve. Although there 
have been various kinds of tests 
given boys and girls, we do not 
have available national norms nor 
sufficient data to get a picture of the 
status of fitness of youth. 

The purpose of this initial effort 
is to investigate physical fitness 
rather than mental, social, or emo- 
tional fitness. Physical fitness in- 
cludes those qualities which will 
permit an individual to perform 
life activities involving speed, 
strength, agility, power, and endur- 
ance and to engage in various kinds 
of physical activity required of 
modern-day living, including sports 
and athletics, and to be able to main- 
tain an optimum amount of fitness 
for the individual involved. 

This study is now under way and 
is being financed by AAHPER. 
Members of the Physical Fitness 
Research Committee are, in addition 
to Paul Hunsicker, Anna Espen- 
schade, University of California, 
Berkeley ; Lynn McCraw, University 
of Texas; Peter Sigerseth, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; Jeannette Saurborn, 
Great Neck Public Schools; and 
Marjorie Phillips, ex-officio. 


LEGISLATION 


The Association’s Standing Com- 
mittee on legislation is developing 
(Concluded on pages 77-79) 
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FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


PHYSICAL FITNESS Tests 


ECENT interest in the physical 

fitness of youth has prompted 
many teachers of physical education 
to inquire about tests to measure 
physical fitness. It seems that a dis- 
cussion of selected available tests 
would be both timely and helpful. 
However, before proceeding to the 
tests proper, a few concepts which 
have plagued the subject should be 
aired. 


WHAT IS PHYSICAL FITNESS? 

To begin with, the term ‘‘ physical 
fitness’? has been used to denote a 
variety of conditions ranging from 
the absence of disease to the condi- 
tion exhibited by the four-minute- 
mile runner. Some writers list 
strength, power, agility, flexibility 
and cardiovascular endurance as the 
component parts of physical fitness. 
Others add co-ordination, speed, and 
accuracy to the list. Still others are 
satisfied with two or three of the 
aforementioned traits. Although dif- 
ferences in definition are obvious, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


by PAUL HUNSICKER 


Associate Professor, University of Michigan 


numerous points of agreement are 
equally apparent. 

Practically everyone agrees that 
physical fitness is more than free- 
dom from disease. It is generally 
recognized that it takes a greater 
stress to disturb the numerous bio- 
chemical equilibria an equal amount 
in the fit individual as compared to 
the non-fit and the recovery rate is 
faster in the former. One should not 
overlook the fact that the majority 
of individuals consider good physi- 
cal fitness a desirable state. The pro- 
fessional workers should not become 
discouraged because there have been 
differences in defining the concept. 
Remember the physicists and engi- 
neers made significant contributions 
in the field of electricity long before 
the phenomenon was defined! 


WHY TESTS DIFFER 

The differences of opinion regard- 
ing physical fitness were bound to 
influence the nature of tests used to 
measure the concept. Some tests 


measured one or two components of 
fitness, while others are more in- 
clusive. Not all the traits of fitness 
are related, so low intercorrelations 
could be expected in selected in- 
stances. Here again, this is no cause 
for alarm. 

Think of the differences in medi- 
eal examinations. The routine ex- 
amination given to a school child or 
as a basis for issuing an insurance 
policy is a far ery from the type 
which takes several days and in- 
cludes an exhaustive battery of clin- 
ical tests. To further the analogy, 
the various tests in a medical exam- 
ination are not necessarily related. 
In both instances—namely, the med- 
ical exam and fitness test—the teach- 
er and the physician should know 
what they are testing and what the 
limitations of the test are. 


SELECTED TESTS 

The discussion of available physi- 
eal fitness tests will be limited to se- 
lected ones which could be adminis- 
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tered in the average public school 
and will not include tests of heart 
output, oxygen consumption, blood 
changes, or other physiological phe- 
nomena requiring special equipment 
and technical competence. Special 
attention will be given to tests which 
eall for a minimum of equipment. 


AAHPER-Armed Forces Committee 
Physical Fitness Test for Boys 
Reference: AAHPER, ‘‘Physical 

Fitness Achievement Standards 

for Youth,’? AAHPER Journau, 

May 1951, pp. 13-17. Available in 

reprint, ‘‘Physical Education for 

Today’s Youth,’’ from AAHPER, 

price 25e single copy ; 100 or more, 

15¢ each. 

Test Battery: 

1. Physical Performance Stand- 
ard. Five tests, one selected from 
each of these groups: (1) Hop, step, 
and jump; 3 broad jumps; jump 
and reach; standing broad jump. 
(2) Rope climb; chins; dips; sit- 
ups. (3) 150-Yard shuttle; hurdle 
run. (4) Softball throw; basketball 
throw; medicine ball put. (5) 300- 
Yard run; 250-yard shuttle. 

2. Aquatic Standard. Tests of 
basic aquatic skills of relaxed self- 
support; swimming strokes; dis- 
tance swim; submerging and under- 
water swim; jumping and self-sup- 
port. 

Comments: These tests are simple 
enough for self-practice; require 
normal equipment and minimum 
time and effort to administer. 


AAHPER-U. S. Office of Education 
Committee Physical Fitness Test for 
Girls 
Reference: AATIPER, ‘‘Physical 
Performance Levels for High 
School Girls,’ AAHPER Jour- 
NAL, June 1945, pp. 308-311, 354- 
355. Reprint available from 
AAHPER, 25e¢ single copy; 100 
or more, 15¢ each. 
Test Battery (Short Battery): 
1. Standing broad jump. 
2. Basketball throw. 
8. Potato race or ten-second 
squat thrust. 
4. Sit-ups. 
5. Push-ups or pull-ups. 
Comments: This is one of the few 
tests of fitness for high school girls 
with norms. 
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All-Around Muscular Endurance Test 

Reference: Cureton, T. K., et al, En- 
durance of Young Men, Society 
for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, Vol. X, Serial No. 40, No. 1, 
1945, 

Test Battery: 
1. Chinning the bar. 
2. Sitting tucks — Subject sits 
with hands on hips, legs extended 
and feet six to eight inches off 
floor. Exercise consists of flexing 
knees up to chest as far as possible 
and then returning to original po- 
sition. Feet are kept off the floor 
throughout. Count the number of 
flexions. 
3. Mile run. 


Comments: Recommended for boys 
and young men between the ages 
of 15 and 25. Test battery was 
selected from a total of 28 tests of 
endurance. Norms are available. 

Army Air Forces Physical Fitness Test 

Reference: Headquarters, AAF, 
“The Army Air Forces Physical 
Fitness Research Program,’’ Re- 
search Quarterly, 15:12-15, 
(March 1944). Reprint available 
from AAHPER. 

Test Battery: 

1. Sit-ups. 

2. Pull-ups (overhand grasp). 
3. 300-yard shuttle run—Stakes 
are placed 60 yards apart and sub- 
ject runs around these for a total 
of 300 yards. 

Comments: Norms are available. Run 
is not quite long enough to test 
cardiovascular endurance in the 
17-25 year age group. Adminis- 
tration is fairly simple. 


Army Physical Fitness Test 

Reference: War Department, Physi- 
cal Training, War Department, 
FM 21-20, Jan. 1946. 

Test Battery: 
1. Pull-ups (overhand grasp). 
2. Squat jumps—See description 
of Navy Standard Physical Fit- 
ness Test. 
3. Push-ups. 


4. Sit-ups. 
5. 300-yard run. 
Comments: Norms are available. 


Squat jumps are difficult to stand- 
ardize. Test favors the average- 
sized man. 


California Physical Fitness Pentathlon 

Reference: The California Physical 
Fitness Pentathlon, Bulletin of the 
California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XI, No. 8 (Nov. 
1942). 

Test Battery: 

1. Group I—Standing broad 

jump and standing hop, step and 

jump. 

2. Group IIl—Pull-up, rope climb, 

push-ups. 

3. Group III—75- and 150-yard 

run, 150, 220, and 300-yard run. 

4. Group I1V—Bar snap for dis- 

tance, bar or fence vault. 

5. Group V-—Frog-stand, sit-up, 

Burpee Test (squat thrust). 

One test should be selected from 
each of the five groups. 

Comments: Standards based on the 
Cozens, Trieb, and Neilson ciassi- 
fication plan are available. This 
procedure minimizes the effects of 
size and maturity on ability to 
perform. 


Harvard Step Test 


Reference: Brouha, L., ‘‘The Step 
Test: A Simple Method of Meas- 
uring Physical Fitness for Mus- 
eular Work in Young Men,’’ Re- 
search Quarterly, 14:31-36 
(March 1943). Reprint available 
from AAHPER. 

Test Battery: 

Subject steps up and down a 20- 
inch bench 30 times a minute for five 
minutes or less if he cannot main- 
tain the pace. Subject’s pulse is 
counted at 1’-1’ 30”; 2’-2’ 30”, and 
3’-3' 30” after exercise. 

Duration of exercise in 


seconds X 100 
Index = 


2 X sum of pulse counts 
in recovery 
Classification: 
Below 55—Poor 
55-64—_Low Average 
65-79—High Average 
80-89—Good 
Above 90—Excellent 
Comments: The 20-inch bench is a 
little high for most subjects. Un- 
less subjects can be trained to ad- 
minister the test, it is too time con- 
suming. Test scores improve with 
training. 
(Concluded on page 68-69) 
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Double rail of welded high-grade 
steel tubing. Prevents shifting in the 
bias. Only Nissen has it. 


Woven nylon web bed, triple-stitched under 
2 tons tension. Precision loom-woven marking. 


Nissen’s exclusive adjustable Trampoline 
cables. 12’ double strength rubber cables 
with eye hooks at both ends permit adjustment 
and easy assembly and disassembly. 


Nissen Trampoline Hinge— 
drop-forged, advanced design, 
safest, quickest folding. 


Exclusive V-type leg and end support 
construction permits completely clear area 
under bed yet provides strong cross 
support members for extra sturdiness. 


Nissen Trampolines bounce better, longer 


When you buy equipment you want the 


very best you can buy. Equipment that 
will keep its original strength and springi- 
ness. You get the best when you buy a 
Nissen Trampoline. A Trampoline that, very 
simply, bounces better longer because it is 
better designed, better constructed. Only a 
Nissen has a double rail frame of high 
grade steel tubing. Only a Nissen has V- 
type leg and end support construction that 
leaves the area under the bed free without 
sacrificing strength and rigidity. And only 
a Nissen woven nylon bed is triple stitched 
under two tons of pressure. 


These are a few of the reasons why Nissen 
Trampolines enjoy world-wide acceptance, 


are used in international and intercollegiate 
competitions. You may get by with an imi- 
tation, but you'll be happier now and for 
years to come with a Nissen. Years-ahead 
Nissen Trampolines bounce better longer, 
give a quicker lift. 


Champion Style — flashfolds. Nylon web bed. 
Frame 9’ x 15’. 


Goliath — flashfolds. Nylon web bed. Frame 
z 


A complete line of Trampolines sold and 
servi the world over. 


If it isn’t a Nissen it isn’t a Trampoline® 
*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


and it flashfolds in seconds for quick and easy storage 


See your sporting goods 
dealer or write to— 


NISSEN 


TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


200 A Ave. N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, LTD. 
Hainault Works, Chadwell Heath, 
Romford, Essex, England 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE OF CANADA LTD. 
8 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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a Doctor looks at EXERCISE and FITNESS 


by DONALD A. DUKELOW, M.D. 


Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


\\ HAT is the attitude of 

physicians toward exer- 
cise?’’ This easily asked question is 
impossible to answer without know- 
ing who will be doing how much of 
what kind of exercise when, as well 
as what physician is expressing his 
opinion. 

A review of the Cumulative Index 
cof Medical Literature for the past 
decade discloses hundreds of papers 
on exercise in medical journals from 
the United States and many foreign 
countries. Generally, these discuss 
controlled observations and research 
studies which show that at the time 
exercise is performed it increases 
muscle volume, increases the heart 
rate, alters the tracings recorded by 
electrocardiography, and causes 
changes in the speed and volume of 
respiration. They tell about the ef- 
fect of exercise on the nervous sys- 
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tem, the digestive system, the exere- 
tory system, the circulatory system, 
the musculoskeletal system, and 
nearly everything else in the body. 

However, these investigators rare- 
ly say whether the observed phe- 
nomena are beneficial, harmful, or 
of no consequence. The few physi- 
cians who do comment on the desir- 
ability of exercise range in opinion 
from the sports enthusiasts who en- 
dorse violent physical activity un- 
equivocally to those who consider 
any exercise of little or no demon- 
strated value. As with so many con- 
troversial issues the truth probably 
lies somewhere between the extremes. 


WHAT IS EXERCISE? 

What is exercise? Popularly, it is 
synonymous with movement, partic- 
ularly physical activity beyond the 
basal body functions necessary for 
living. A medical dictionary defines 
it as a form of physical exertion for 
the improvement of health or the 
correction of physical deformity. 
This gives the term a therapeutic 
connotation, implying that physical 
activity itself is not exercise unless 
directed toward ‘‘improvement.”’ 


Actually, every act of locomotion, 
manipulation, posturing, or conver- 
sation, regardless of purpose, can be 
called exercise. The purposeless 
waving of an infant’s arms and legs 
and the skilled service and return 
of an experienced tennis player are 
both exercise. 


HOW MUCH EXERCISE? 

In spite of the varied attitudes of 
physicians toward exercise, most of 
them, if pressed for an opinion, will 
say that some physical activity is de- 
sirable in normal well people. But 
they can rarely define what they 
mean by ‘‘physical activity’’ or by 
‘*normal people.’’ They are likely to 
say that for all but the most seden- 
tary people the usual day’s activity 
is exercise enough. But again, they 
would have trouble telling just what 
they mean by ‘‘sedentary’’ or by 
‘‘usual day’s activity.’’ Unless they 
had given the question careful 
thought, they would be unable to 
tell how the exercise they might pre- 
scribe for youth, maturity, and old 
age should differ quantitatively and 
qualitatively. As a result, the recom- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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tapes 
DESIGNED FOR TRAINERS 


Ordinary tape won’t “‘grab’’ and hold securely—because Bike tapes grab fast and hold on tight. Never loosen, never 
it’s not designed for athletic use. Sometimes a trainer has shift. You see, Bike tapes are made specifically for athletic 
to do the job over; often he has to re-tape between halves. use. Easy to handle, easy to tear, they save you time. 


And that wastes tape and time. 


A sticky mass is left when ordinary tape is removed. Un- Bike tapes come off clean as a whistle—because they stay 
pleasant—but worse, unsafe. It means the tape didn’t pro- right where you put ’em. Perspiration can’t budge ’em. 
tect the player. Loosened by heavy perspiration, it shifted. That means sure protection. And no other tape is less 
Ordinary tape won’t stand the strain of heavy athletics. irritating to skin. 


ONLY BIKE HAS A 
TRAINERS TAPE T0 
FIT EVERY ATHLETIC 
NEED 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
Division of The Kendall Company 
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Exercise and Fitness 
(Continued from page 24) 


mendations physicians make about 
exercise for ‘‘normal’’ people will 
vary from nothing, through formal 
calisthenics to periodic stress to the 
point of fatigue. 

It is this wide variation of profes- 
sional opinion that makes this phase 
of living so confusing. It, therefore, 
becomes necessary to discuss exer- 
cise from some moderate or conser- 
vative point of view in between the 
extremes set by the pro-exercise and 
anti-exercise enthusiasts. Of course, 
neither will accept this middle-of- 
the-road concept as having value, 
though it likely will result in less 
harm than either extreme. 


CHILDHOOD ACTIVITY 

Exercise, or movement, is notice- 
able in the fourth month of preg- 
nancy. From the latter part of the 
fifth month to the end of pregnancy 
many women complain bitterly about 
‘having their sides kicked out’’ by 
a very active youngster. At the 
moment of birth the shock of cool air 
on warm wet skin that never has 
been out of water reflexly starts most 
newborn infants on a wild waving 
of arms and legs and a fit of crying 
which exercises most muscles and 
joints in the body. This muscle ac- 
tivity brings air into the lungs, pro- 
duces heat, and stimulates cireu- 
lation. 

From then on, through infancy 
and early childhood, the youngster 
pretty much sets his own activity 
pace. He kicks and waves, and later 
crawls, climbs, explores, and manip- 
ulates as he becomes neuromuscular- 
ly ready for each new adventure. 
Though this is not formal ‘‘exer- 
cise’’ in the common sense, it is a 
form of activity that moves every 
muscle in such a way as to stimu- 
late its growth and develop the kines- 
thetic sense that leads to skill and 
strength. 

Children seem to enjoy move- 
ment—any kind of movement. They 
seem to need activity to help co- 
ordinate bones and muscles and ten- 
dons and ligaments that grow at dif- 
ferent rates. They enjoy testing 
strength and skill and learning the 
‘*feel’’? of new experiences. Chil- 
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dren seem never to be still. Activity 
is so characteristic of childhood that 
one tends to associate inactivity with 
illness. 

EXERCISE LIMITS 

From the preschool period through 
the intermediate grades, roughly 
from 4 to 14, what seems to be vio- 
lent activity is invariably within the 
physiological tolerances of the child 
when self-determination is possible. 
Though he may play hard, he never 
plays too hard if left to his own re- 
sources. When fatigued, or out of 
breath, or when he has a pain, he 
quits. And he rarely starts again 
till he is ready to start. 

When adults enter the picture to 
give ‘‘leadership,’’ this can be 
changed. Unless the adult leader or 
coach is aware of his own motiva- 
tions, and understands the charac- 
teristics of growth and development 
of children, he may cause physio- 
logical and emotional limits to be 
exceeded. These physical and emo- 
tional stresses result from adult- 
inspired social pressures, particular- 
ly in team play where a community’s 
reputation is at stake and winning 
at any cost seems worthwhile—at 
least to adults. 

Older youth and young adults can 
enjoy considerable physical activity. 
Stressful situations are less hazard- 
ous if there has been proper training 
and conditioning to meet these physi- 
cal and mental stresses. In senior 
high school and college, the maturity 
level is usually advanced enough to 
withstand the insult to body contact 
sports. Those in good health can 
often goad themselves to a supreme 
effort, even to exhaustion, without 
permanent harm. 

On the other hand, most pupils 
in elementary and junior high 
schools, and a few in the first year 
or two of high school are not physi- 
cally and emotionally stabilized. In 
the presence of such emotional 
stresses as victory or defeat or the 
failure to ‘‘make the team,’’ they 
may develop all sorts of compensa- 
tions. At this age, too, there are dis- 
erepancies in body proportion, mus- 
cles and ligaments are not adjusted 
to new responsibilities produced by 
longer bones, and injury to growth 
areas of bones is possible. At this 


age youngsters are ‘‘all arms and 
legs’’ and ‘‘stumble over their own 
feet.’’ 

PROBLEM OF INACTIVITY 

Inactivity rather than overactiv- 
ity is the problem at high school and 
college levels. Only a few are in var- 
sity sports. Most men and all wom- 
en have only formal physical educa- 
tion classes, intramural sports, and 
their own social activities to give 
them needed exercise. This is the 
age when future businessmen and 
housewives must learn the games 
they will play throughout life if 
they are to continue the regular 
muscular activity needed for body 
tone and stimulation. Few will con- 
tinue to play team games, but many 
will indulge in ballroom and folk 
dancing and such individual activi- 
ties as tennis, golf, bowling, and 
swimming. 

The adult is the true exercise 
problem. The exuberance of child- 
hood and youth is quieted, business 
and family pressures restrict the 
time available for physical activity, 
and entertainment tastes run to the 
more sedentary game of cards or 
watching others exercise. As one 
passes the forties, metabolic changes 
reduce the calorie needs so the same 
food intake causes increased weight 
which encourages less activity be- 
cause the extra weight more quickly 
produces fatigue. 

This becomes a vicious circle. 
When one tries to break the circle 
because he is somehow conscious that 
‘‘exercise is good for you,’’ the try 
usually consists of excessive over- 
activity for a short period. Of 
course, the resulting fatigue and sore 
muscles causes a ‘‘never again’’ re- 
action—that is, till the next over- 
dose. 

FIT FOR WHAT? 

Every adult should know his need 
for physical activity and his toler- 
ance or capacity for exercise. It is 
said that everyone should be physi- 
eally ‘‘fit’? and exercise is a way to 
acquire ‘‘fitness.’’ The question of 
importance is ‘‘fit for what?’’ One 
engaged in strenuous physical activ- 
ity as part of his occupation must 
of course be physically ‘‘fit’’ to do 
his job. On the other hand, a desk 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


HE DIFFERENT gymnastic 
‘Waa are not just different 
physical education methods, but ev- 
ery system presents a Weltanschau- 
ung, a kind of gospel for its follow- 
ers. In order to understand these 
methods and to examine values for 

a fitness program in modern Amer- 
F ica, one has to go back and trace 
their development. 

The 19th century was character- 
ized by the philosophy of rational- 
ism. Reason became the essence of 
life. Reason was everything and ex- 
plained everything. Pure reason ex- 
isted as a value in itself. This phil- 
osophy of the pure intellect, this 
overemphasis on knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake, became the under- 
lying philosophy of the school sys- 
tems in the 19th century. Learning 
did not involve understanding the 
meaning. There was repetition of 
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FITNESS through 


Creative Gymnastics 


by ELLY FRIEDMANN-WITTKOWER 


material in a purely mechanical 
way. 

Teachers were concerned with the 
transmission of finished products. 
In some schools, children of ten had 
to learn by heart the Odes of Ovid— 
without any understanding of their 
meaning, purely mechanical accumu- 
lation of as many subjects and of as 
much material as possible! It is nat- 
ural that the physical education of 
the 19th century developed in ac- 
cordance with these same principles 
of learning. 

SYSTEMS BASED ON REASON 

Ling and his pupils invented their 
famous gymnastic system based on 
pure reason, on the pure physiologi- 
cal value of each exercise. If one 
finds the best movements for every 
muscle group, for every part of the 
body, so, explains reason, the sum— 
the result—must be good. But, as 
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Hebrew Teachers College 
Haifa, Israel 


in the whole school system of the 
19th century, Ling and his followers, 
in adding together ‘‘ good exercises,”’ 
forgot the living child. In Germany 
something rather dreadful hap- 
pened. With the German Grundlich- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Creative Gymnastics 
(Continued from page 28) 

keit, Spiess wrote his Turnen for 
schools: a thousand little exercises 
which children had to learn by heart 
as they learned the Odes of Ovid— 
without understanding, without any 
fun. 

As this Turnen fitted so well with 
the general school system, it was 
readily accepted and it took more 
than revolutions, wars, and a totally 
different philosophy of life to get rid 
of the Spiess School Exercises. These 
exercises are the most dreadful bore- 
dom —and when something bores 
children there is no physiological 
value, to say nothing of the educa- 
tional wrong done. Imagine little 
children working together doing the 
same exercise like machines! The 
teacher gives the command and the 
machine—the children—work! 

When this terrible German Turn- 
en came, together with the equally 
boring Swedish gymnastics, to Amer- 
ica, the America of John Dewey and 
Williams revolted. They did not 
want commands, boredom, drilled 
machines their progressive 
schools, and so they abolished the 
exercises, the gymnastics, all to- 
gether. 

And what happened in Germany ? 
Could they integrate gymnastics in 
their new education philosophy ? 


REVOLT AGAINST RATIONALISM 
The new century brought an out- 


ery, a fight against rationalism in 
thinking, against the mechanization 
of the human being. Husserl and 
Heidegger preached the philosophy 
of ‘‘totality.’? Koehler and Lewin 
introduced their Gestalt Psychology 
—the human being as a _ whole. 
Youth took part in the Wandervogel 
youth movement. They went out for 
hikes into nature, and fought against 
all mechanical thinking and author- 
ity of the old schools. The Neue 
Deutsche Schulreformer started to 
build progressive schools with some 
of the same concepts which Dewey 
developed here (Kerschensteiner Ar- 
beitsschule). 

But the Wandervogel found that 
‘‘nature’’ hiking was not enough in 
itself. They searched for new ideals 
of body and mind. In Plato and 
Aristotle, in the Greek culture, as it 


was brought to them renewed in the 
Renaissance, youth found new aims 
in the old ideas. The full harmony 
of body, mind, and soul became the 
ideal. It meant the full development 
of all the possibilities of a human 
being. 


THE NEW GYMNASTICS 

Gymnos, which translates simply 
as ‘‘naked,’’ became for a new gen- 
eration not just a body culture pro- 
gram, but, interwoven with the ideas 
of their time, some kind of cult, a 
new gospel. Different body culture 
systems sprang up, fought each 
other, and developed. 

What was the unifying principle 
in the different gymnastic trends? 

Gymnastics does not just train the 
body, but it develops the individual 
in all his potentialities. This new 
body culture tries to bring to the 
human being the beauty of the Greek 
body and to develop full harmony 
of body, mind, and soul. All the sys- 
tems fought the boring mechanical 
exercises with imposed unifying com- 
mands from above, which were part 
of the dreaded Turnen and the old 
Scandinavian methods. 

As in all his work in the progres- 
sive school, the teacher only suggests, 
and the pupils explore with him all 
the possibilities of a given project. 
Every child solves the same motor 
task in accordance with his own per- 
sonality. Movement becomes a ecre- 
ative means of expression and the 
development of the self. 

These most significant educational 
ideas were started in America and 
became an integral part of education 
in Germany and England. It seems 
to me that the time has come to re- 
discover them for a well-balanced 
total fitness program. 

MacKaye and Genevieve Stebbins 
worked here in America and intro- 
duced the classic problem of the har- 
mony of body, mind, and spirit. In 
Stebbins’ books we find the elements 
of relaxation of body and mind, of 
the importance of good breathing, 
and of concentration. 


1 Genevieve Stebbins, The Delsarte Sys- 
tem of Expression, 2nd ed., 1886; The 
Genevieve Stebbins System of Physical 
Training, 1898. New York: E. 8S. Werner. 


SELF-EXPRESSION 

These fundamental ideas were 
brought to Germany by Hedwig 
Kallmeyer and Bess Mensendieck. It 
seems as if this gymnastics of soul 
and body appealed much more to the 
Germans than to the Americans of 
this time. 

H. Kallmeyer founded in 1908 a 
school of physical education in Ger- 
many. She had tremendous success. 
Self-expression in movement became 
a gospel. Kallmeyer worked, like her 
teacher, Stebbins, mainly on breath- 
ing, relaxation, and concentration. 
These are, according to her theory, 
the three ways to achieve the Greek 
ideal of inner and outer harmony. 

Bess Mensendieck, an American 
by birth, studied art in Paris, be- 
came a doctor of medicine in Switz- 
erland, had and still has the greatest 
influence on women’s gymnastics all 
over the world. Her books appeared 
first in Germany and were then 
translated in other languages. Only 
her last book was published here in 
the first edition. She says in one of 
her writings: ‘‘The physical educa- 
tion of women must be guided by 
women with academic and scientific 
schooling.’’ The teacher of physical 
education has to know every pupil— 
not only the functions of his body, 
but he has to study his whole per- 
sonality and to work individually 
with each one. 

Though Mensendieck is an enemy 
of the Swedish system, her program 
has the same rational scientific ap- 
proach. What is the difference, the 
entire new concept of her work? 

1. In her system we find no uni- 
fying boring command from above. 
She explains the body task to her 
pupils and, even in a class of over 30 
women, each one finds her own way 
to solve the ‘‘body problem’’ in 
movement. 

2. Ling’s system was constructed 
for men and was, with a few changes, 
later applied to women. Mensen- 
dieck’s system is founded on the spe- 

(Concluded on page 70) 


2 Korperkultur der Frau, 1906, and 
Funktionelles Frawenturnen, 1923. Mu- 
nich: Druckmann; Look Better — Feel 
Better, New York: Harper and Bros., 
1954. 
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“The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


When eager hands start raising, ever wish you 
had all the answers at your fingertips? Wish 
granted! —when this educational program goes to 
work for you. 

First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘“The Story 
of Menstruation.’’ More than 25 million school- 
girls have seen this 16 mm. sound and color film. 
You’ll want to show it to your students—even 
those who may have seen it as pre-teens—for the 
picture helps answer their new, teen-age ques- 
tions. Teachers throughout the country are using 
“The Story” and the supplementary booklet, 
“Very Personally Yours,” with great success. 


Copyright 1946 Walt Disney Productions | -- ¢ 
/ 


"The Story of Menstruation” shows how normal and 
natural this function is. Animated diagrams help 
girls understand the menstrual process . . . appealing 
little Disney-style characters dramatize health and 
grooming hints for wholesome year ’round living. 
The film encourages a mature, confident attitude 
toward growing up. It is done with charm and taste 
—and has the complete approval of parents, teachers, 
doctors, nurses, church groups. Send the coupon 
now—be sure your girls see this excellent film. 


"Very Personally Yours’”’—a booklet prepared for 
girls 12 and over—supplements the film. Twenty 
interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls 
further details about menstruation, exercises, groom- 
ing, sports, social contacts. Order all the booklets 
you need, so each girl has her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you without charge from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


"You're A Young Lady Now” 


—tells girls 9 to 12 all they need 
to know about menstruation. 
Protects them from the shock of 
being unprepared. This illus- 
trated booklet is easy to read. 
Includes tips for good health 
and grooming habits. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. J-97 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm, sound film 
“The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks). 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following: 


copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 


CO f You can adapt this guide to any 
teaching situation—because | 
hundreds of teachers helped | (Please Print) 
plan it that way. The large color 
« chart on menstrual physiology 


KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. Lo 
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FITNESS 
through Recreation 


by HARLAN G. METCALF 
Director of Recreation 
State University of New York 
Cortland, New York 


MM?" PEOPLE have a fair 
idea of what fitness means, 
but they will never attain fitness 
until they reach way beyond the 
idea of fitness and accept it as an 
ideal. Physical educators, health 
educators, recreation educators, all 
educators, and parents have the 
challenge of helping people of all 
ages—themselves included—to ac- 
cept fitness as an ideal. 


Only when individuals, groups, 
and the nation accept fitness as an 
ideal which they will constantly 
strive to live everyday will America 
be fit. An idea becomes an ideal 
when an individual not only likes 
and respects the idea, but thinks 
that idea is so important to him that 
he wants to identify himself with it, 
make himself a part of it, and really 
live it and maintain it. 


REASONS FOR BEING FIT 


When there is tough competition 
to make the football team, a high 
school or college boy strives in every 
way to be his best. He goes through 
@ rigorous training or conditioning 
process in order to get into tip-top 
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condition to make the team and keep 
on it. Actually, this is the condition 
of total fitness and, for this con- 
scientious football aspirant, fitness 
has, temporarily at least, become an 
ideal. 

Are there significant long-time in- 
terests and goals in life with as 
much motivating power, punch, and 
force for fitness in the life of mature 
individuals today as the drive to 
make the team used to have? If so, 
there are reasons for being fit, and 
fitness can become an ideal. 


DEVELOPING FITNESS 


A writer once asked Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer if he didn’t think that 
personally setting a good example 
was one of the best ways of influ- 
encing people. Dr. Schweitzer re- 
plied, ‘‘No! It’s the only way.’’ The 
implication is clear that in order to 
really influence others in being fit 
and developing the ideal of fitness, 
we must be fit ourselves. 

All activities entered into con- 
sciously result in education. The re- 
sulting education may be good or 
bad depending upon the quality of 
the activities and the quality of the 


leadership. Recreation results from 
the voluntary choice of and partici- 
pation in wholesome constructive 
and satisfying activities during 
leisure time, preferably those that 
have opportunities for leading on 
into creative expression. Whenever 
one engages in any activity, at least 
four types of development result 
concomitantly—organic develop- 
ment, mentimotor development, in- 
tellectual or interpretive develop- 
ment, and impulsive or emotional 
development. 


PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Organic: For example, in football 
organic development takes place 
since all of the organic mechanism 
of the body—heart and circulatory 
system, respiratory system, heat- 
regulatory, digestive, and eliminat- 
ing systems—are strenuously put to 
work in response to the combustion 
of oxygen in the muscle cells of the 
large muscles exercised. By being 
put to work, these systems become 
strong. The resulting organic devel- 
opment expresses itself in greater 
power and endurance of the individ- 
ual and is in large part the source 
of his good health and fitness. 
Mentimotor: From the neuromus- 
cular standpoint, football not only 
strengthens the muscles used in run- 
ning, punting, and passing, but 
makes quicker, sharper, and more 
effective the co-ordinations of block- 
ing, tackling, punting, passing, and 
other essential skills. This makes for 
more agility and for quicker and 
more efficient body adjustment to 
situations, which are also part of fit- 
ness. 

Interpretive or Intellectual: The in- 
terpretive or intellectual phase of 
development takes place as one 
learns about football—its rules, how 
to execute its various skills, its sig- 
nals, and the plays and formations 
involved. This interpretive phase is 
further developed as through prac- 
tice one develops strategic judg- 
ments such as when to punt, pass, or 
run; which signal to call in view of 
the defense’s position; how to shift 
your defenses quickly to smother a 
fast developing play. The resulting 
intellectual development of alert- 
ness, know how, fast thinking, and 
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making strategic judgments, is defi- 
nitely a part of being one’s best, and 
being fit. 

impulsive or Emotional: Emotional 
development goes on in playing the 
game of football as the player learns 
to control his excitement at all times, 
to channel all his energies to carry 
out assignments effectively, to con- 
trol his temper when slugged, or 
otherwise fouled, to think clearly 
under fire and to maintain the will 
and determination to win through 
the last minute of play. Surely, this 
most efficient use of emotions under 
control is also an important part of 
the Gestalt we envision in total fit- 
ness. 


CHOOSING ACTIVITIES 

In similar manner, any activity 
could be analyzed from its develop- 
mental potential standpoint, whether 
it be golf, knitting, singing, playing 
cards, or debating. In each of these 
activities, all four phases of develop- 
ment can be identified, although the 
amounts of each specific type of de- 
velopment may vary markedly in 


each activity. In card playing, in- . 


terpretive ‘development gets the 
greatest emphasis. There is also defi- 
nite mentimotor development in- 
volved in shuffling, dealing, sorting 
and playing the cards. Emotional 
development status is indicated by 
the way you conduct yourself when 
your partner trumps your ace. 
Organic development is extremely 
limited in card playing, since such a 
small number of muscle cells are in- 
volved. 

The greater the number of muscle 
cells used in an activity, the greater 
the organic development taking 
place, and the more effective is the 
activity from the standpoint of ac- 
quiring physical fitness and influ- 
encing health. 


REGULAR PARTICIPATION 

It is evident from the foregoing 
discussion that it is essential to par- 
ticipate regularly in activities to 
gain fitness. If one is particularly 
interested in physical fitness, choose 
an activity which particularly 
stresses organic power and neuro- 
muscular skill and control, namely, 
one requiring the use of the large 
muscles and the greatest number of 
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muscle cells. If one is most inter- 
ested in mental fitness, he should 
choose for regular participation such 
activities as debating, reading, and 
conversation. Every time one en- 
gages in any activity, he at the same 
time thinks, feels, makes neural con- 
nections, and influences body metab- 
olism. One thus gains all four types 
of development in any activity, but 
one can choose activities that tend to 
emphasize the phase of fitness he or 
she most needs at a given time or 
age. 


APPROACH TO FITNESS 

One can use a medical approach 
to fitness, thinking of unfitness as a 
disease, and have general and spe- 
cific calisthenice activities, or other 
activities prescribed for him to take 
as medicine to become fit; or one 
can choose a recreational approach. 

Recreation is as broad in scope as 
the interests of people and their po- 
tential interests. Recreation repre- 
sents a state of mind of individuals 
with respect to their participation 
in certain activities. Recreation is 
the voluntary choice of activities 
during leisure time for the purpose 
of enjoyment. 

Therefore, the recreatioual ap- 
proach to fitness is the individual’s 
voluntary choice of activities for use 
in his leisure time, regular partici- 
pation in which will result in his 
automatically getting and keeping 
fit. 

In general, children and youth 
should have available for their ready 
choice many physical recreation ac- 
tivities under good leadership. These 
should include activities involving 
the use of the large muscles of the 
body as well as other recreation ac- 
tivities that can be done as long as 
they live—such as music, art, crafts, 
fishing, hunting, literature, ete. 


In early married life, middle age, 
and old age. there is also need for 
choice of large muscle activities for 
general health and fitness, but in 
progressively smaller amounts and 
more attention given to less vigorous 
activities with slower tempo and 
lifetime interest and use—such as 
archery, fishing, canoeing, hunting, 
golf, nature exploration, family 
camping, and many others. Even 
here the best results come when these 
appreciations, knowledges, and skills 
were learned in childhood and youth. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR US 

In an age when the increasing 
amount of leisure is a definite threat 
to democracy, unless the majority of 
our people can make the right 
choices as to its use, it would seem to 
be the responsibility of teachers, par- 
ents, recreation workers, and other 
leaders to see that communities offer 
to people of all ages a generous vari- 
ety of constructive recreational ac- 
tivities with adequate space, facili- 
ties, equipment, and trained leader- 
ship. Good examples of such pro- 
grams are to be found in the Great 
Neck, New York, public schools, and 
the Mott Foundation program in 
Flint, Michigan. 

Fitness can come to individuals, 
groups, and nations only when it 
becomes an ideal. It can become an 
ideal when people see it as an essen- 
tial to sueceed in accomplishing their 
most significant goals or objectives 
in life. Fitness becomes a reality 
through regular and intelligent par- 
ticipation in certain activities. There 
are ample constructive, socially ap- 
proved, and adventure-packed ac- 
tivities any of which, if one chooses 
to do them in his leisure time, are 
not only recreation but will effee- 
tively contribute to his achieving fit- 
ness. 

Leaders in many agencies working 
co-operatively have important roles 
in providing opportunities for all 
ages to learn and participate in a 
wide variety of constructive activi- 
ties under good leadership, so that 
choices of activities made will not 
only result in enjoyable recreation 
but will also lead to the thrill of 
being fit. As leaders, remember that 
the power of personal example in 
promoting fitness is greatest of all. * 
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FITNESS 


in Illinois 


First Governor's Conference on Youth 


Fitness results in state-wide action 


by C. O. JACKSON and RALPH JOHNSON 


University of Illinois 


EFLECTING state-wide inter- 
R est in fitness of youth, a First 
Governor’s Conference on Youth 
Fitness was held in Allerton Park, 
Monticello, Illinois, last May. Called 
by Governor Stratton, it was a co- 
operative enterprise of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the 
University of Illinois, and the IIli- 
nois AHPER. About 100 key people 
in agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with youth fitness in Illinois 
attended. The prime purpose of the 
Conference was to consider what 
might be done to focus attention on 
fitness needs of Illinois youth. 


PROCEDURE 


The Conference opened with a 
dinner and general session Sunday 
evening, May 5. Speakers at the 
dinner were the Honorable William 
G. Stratton, Governor of Illinois, 
and Vernon L. Nickell, state super- 
intendent of public instruction. Dr. 
Shane MacCarthy, executive direc- 
tor of the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, addressed the dele- 
gates on ‘‘National Strength and 
Youth Fitness’’ at the opening ses- 
sion. The AAHPER film, ‘‘They 
Grow Up So Fast,’’ was then shown 
and group leaders met. 

On Monday, the delegates formed 
eight groups for discussion. Group 
leaders reported on progress in the 
evening and chose special topics for 
Tuesday’s group discussion. At the 
final session Tuesday evening, action 
was taken on resolutions and recom- 
mendations of the groups. 


RESOLUTIONS 
In the resolutions, approved unani- 
mously, the delegates endorsed Pres- 
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ident Eisenhower’s efforts in behalf 
of the fitness of youth, expressed 
appreciation to Dr. MacCarthy for 
his contribution to the conference 
and to Governor. Stratton for his 
initiative in calling the conference, 
and requested that the existing legis- 
lative requirement relative to health 
and physical education in the pres- 
ent School Code be continued. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Major recommendations, unani- 
mously approved, follow: 
1. The Governor of Illinois should 
appoint an Illinois Youth Fitness 
Advisory Committee to study, inte- 
grate, and promote on a state level 
youth fitness programs by agencies 
and organizations working with 
youth 6 to 21 years of age. A full- 
time executive director should be 
appointed to head this committee. 
2. The Governor should take steps 
to involve appropriate department 
heads of state government, con- 
cerned with youth, to assure a total- 
ly integrated state-wide program for 
youth fitness. 
3. The Governor should declare a 
**Youth Fitness Week.’’ 
4. Representative youth should be 
an integral part of the planning and 
implementation of youth fitness pro- 
grams at all levels— including the 
Governor’s Advisory Committee. 
5. The Governor should request the 
presidents of institutions of higher 
learning to call area conferences to 
orient local leaders and to stimulate 
loeal action. 
6. The Governor should urge offi- 
cials of each Illinois community to 
appoint a Council of Youth Fitness. 


7. The Governor should enlist the 
assistance of all means of public in- 
formation in spreading the gospel of 
fitness, and should appoint a flying 
squadron of speakers. 

8. All State organizations con- 
cerned with youth physical fitness 
should encourage all mass media of 
public communication, on state and 
national levels, to provide better 
news coverage to local physical edu- 
eation and youth programs, as well 
as swimming, exercises, dance, gym- 
nasties, and other related activities. 
9. The Governor’s Conference on 
Youth Fitness urges all agencies, 
public and private, to join in a pro- 
gram to increase and improve youth 
fitness activities. 

10. The Conference recommends 
that the appropriate agencies work 
toward the implementation of state 
laws insuring to every child an ade- 
quate required physical education 
program in the schools, supple- 
mented by community activities in 
recreation and camping. 


PROCEEDINGS AVAILABLE 


Though the emphasis at this first 
Illinois Conference on Youth Fitness 
was on physical fitness, the concept 
of total fitness was basic to the dis- 
cussions. A better understanding of 
the whole problem resulted from the 
Conference, and the contributions of 
all agencies to youth fitness were 
emphasized. Proceedings of this 
First Governor’s Conference on 
Youth Fitness are available from the 
Office of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

The planning committee was com- 
posed of C. O. Jackson, chairman, 
Floyd Boys, Ann Jewett, and R. H. 
Johnson, University of Illinois; J. 
W. Lewis and Maura Conlisk, Illi- 
nois Department of Public Instrue- 
tion; and Barbara Kerch and Leslie 
D. Park, Illinois AHPER. Addi- 
tional speakers were Ray Duncan, 
AAHPER president; 8S. C. Staley, 
University of Illinois; Arthur H 
Steinhaus, George Williams College; 
Gilbert Dodds, track coach, Whea- 
ten College; Fred Biester, president, 
Illinois Secondary School Principals 
Association; and H. §S. Dawson, 
president, Illinois School Board As- 
sociation. * 
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OF 


HE PRESIDENT’s Citizens Advi- 
get Committee on Fitness of 
American Youth is meeting this 
month at West Point with the Pres- 
ident’s Council on Youth Fitness. 
Both the Committee and the Council 
were set up by Executive Order of 
President Eisenhower in July 1956, 
following the President’s Confer- 
ence on Youth Fitness at Annapolis, 
June 1956.1 


WHAT THE COUNCIL DOES 


Guiding principles of the Council 
and a code of action for Council 
activities follow: 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


1. To develop a broad understanding 
of the premise that fitness of youth per- 
tains to the total human entity combining 
all components of mental, emotional, 
social, spiritual, and physical attributes 
of the young citizen. 

2. To recognize the many and diverse 
organizations, both in and out of Govern- 
ment, already doing much on youth fitness, 
and thus avoid overlap, minimization, or 
duplication of what they are doing or 
plan to do. 

3. To recognize that the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness was established 
to assure top level attention to the im- 
portant field of fitness of American youth, 
thus lending prestige and stature to the 
efforts of all those involved in this work. 


CODE OF ACTION 


1. To devise means through which the 
alert sounded by the President on current 
needs of youth may be fully recognized 
and supported by each adult citizen who 
must realize the necessity of attaining a 
happier, healthier, and more totally fit 
youth in America. 

2. To encourage the extension, improve- 
ment, and implementation of existing ac- 


1See the September 1956 AAHPER 
JourNAL for Executive Order and article 
on the President’s Conference, pages 8, 9, 
10 and 30. Highlights and recommenda- 
tions of the Conference appear in the 
March 1957 issue, pages 33 and 34. 
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About the 
President’s Council 


on Youth Fitness 


ceptable youth programs and the develop- 
ment, where appropriate, of new programs 
making maximum use of agencies already 
in existence. 

3. To assist in creating public aware- 
ness of the extensive existing departmental 
and agency services to youth. 

4. To maintain continuing liaison and 
consultation with pertinent departments 
and agencies and to provide a free flow of 
information on youth fitness matters to 
and between interested departments and 
agencies, and the public. 


SHANE MacCARTHY 
Executive Director of the Council 


5. To encourage the assistance of pub- 


lic and private groups for the support of 
programs to aid youth fitness. 

6. To handle inquiries and suggestions 
which pertain to no particular department 
or ageney while recognizing items which 
fall directly or indirectly within the prov- 
ince of existing organizations, both in and 
out of Government. 


7. To act as the official link for depart- 
ments and agencies in harnessing the re- 
sources of the President’s Citizens Advis- 
ory Committee for the carrying out of 
present programs or the launching of new 
ones. 


EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS 

The Executive Director of the 
Council, Shane MacCarthy, reports 
enthusiastic endorsement of the 
Council’s work. He himself has 


made more than 85 addresses to 
groups all over the United States 
interpreting the concern of the Pres- 
ident and the progress of the Coun- 
cil. Governors have taken a personal 
interest in youth fitness by conven- 
ing special meetings in their names 
and by participating personally.” 

In addition to state and local 
government interest, the Council 
finds tremendous support from pro- 
fessional and volunteer organiza- 
tions, such as the AAHPER, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, American 
Recreation Society, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, Boys’ Clubs of America, and 
the National Recreation Association. 
Activities of AAHPER and of its 
state associations appear elsewhere 
in this issue.® 

A number of cities have sought 
priority to serve as ‘‘ pilot projects”’ 
or ‘‘demonstrations laboratories’’ 
for translating youth fitness ideas 
into visible, tangible programs. 
Some have organized youth fitness 
committees to investigate conditions 
and implement ideas—for example, 
allotting streets for play purposes, 
harnessing the help of parents for 
volunteer work in supervisory roles, 
utilizing shopping center parking 
lots for after-hours activities. A 
Student Fitness Committee has been 
formed at East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, State Teachers College, 
resulting in a realistic and far- 
reaching program in fitness activi- 
ties in all phases of campus life. 


CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The members of the President’s 
Citizens Advisory Committee on the 
Fitness of American Youth are 


2See the article on the First Governor’s 
Conference on Youth Fitness in Illinois, 
p. 34 of this issue of the JoURNAL. 

3See pages 20 and 37. 
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designated to serve as individuals 
and representatives of organiza- 
tions, institutions, agencies, or 
groups. They represent the total 
population of the nation. The Com- 
mittee advises the Council with the 
voice of all citizens of the United 
States. 

Its duties are: 

1. To meet once a year with the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness. 

2. To meet as individuals upon a need 
basis with the Council. 

3. To help obtain grass-roots facts on 
fitness of youth throughout the country. 

4. To help alert the nation to the need 
for emphasis on youth fitness. 

5. To help inform the nation of the ex- 
tent and nature of the problem and means 
and methods of meeting it. 

6. To help interpret the structure, pro- 
gram, and objectives of the Council. 

7. To provide ideas to the Council; to 
make suggestions; to advise on plans. 

8. To assist in the implementation of 
programs in state and local communities. 

9. To serve as a clearing house, a sound- 
ing board, and a traffic light for the 
Council. 

10. To evaluate the objectives and prog- 
ress of the Council. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Below are listed the 120 members 
of the President’s Citizens Advisory 
Committee, many of whom are AAH- 
PER members. Carl A. Troester, 
Jr., AAHPER executive secretary, 
Ray O. Duncan, AAHPER presi- 
dent, Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, AAH- 
PER president-elect, and Ruth 
Abernathy, AAHPER past-presi- 
dent, are members. 


Ruth Abernathy, professor of physical edu- 
cation, UCLA; Martha F. Allen, national di- 
rector, Camp Fire Girls, Inc.; Frank Bane, 
secretary, Governor’s Conference, Chicago: 
Theodore P. Bank, president, The Athletic 
Institute; Philip S. Barba, M.D., School of 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania; A. D. 
Barnes, director, Dade County Parks, Mi- 
ami; H. Roe Bartle, mayor, Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. W. Bauer, M.D., director, Bureau 
of Health Education, American Medical 
Assn.; Daniel Bergsma, State Commissioner 
of Health, N. J.; Dana X. Bible, director of 
athletics, University of Texas; Fred L. 
Biester, principal, Glenbard High School, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill.; Earl H. Blaik, director of 
athletics, U. S. Military Academy; Robert 
Bondy, director, Natl. Social Welfare As- 
sembly; Helen D. Bragdon, general director, 
American Assn. of University Women; Aida 
Breckinridge, New York; Lou Brissie, com- 
missioner, American Legion Junior Base- 
ball; Mrs. Rollin Brown, president, Natl. 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Clifford 
L. Brownell, chairman, Dept. of Health Edu- 
cation and Physical Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Walter Byers, 
executive director, Natl. Collegiate Athletic 
Assn. 
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C. Willard Camalier, Wash., D. C.; A. 
William Carter, Jr., New York; Maj. Gen. 
C. W. Christenberry, president, American- 
Korean Foundation, New York; Milo F. 
Christiansen, superintendent, Recreation 
Dept., Wash., D. C.; Gen. Edwin N. Clark, 
New York; N. Russell Clarke, Westfield Mfg. 
Co., Westfield, Mass.; J. Earl Coke, vice- 
president, Bank of America, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Gary Cooper, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Kenneth R. Cougill, director, Division of 
State Parks, Lands and Waters, Dept. of 
Conservation, Indianapolis; Gardner Cowles, 
president and editor, Cowles Magazines, 
Inc.; Bing Crosby, Hollywood, Calif.; Don- 
ald W. Douglas, Jr.. Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc.; A. O. Duer, executive secretary, Natl. 
Assn. of Intercollegiate Athletics; Allen B. 
Du Mont, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Inc.; Ray O. Duncan, dean, School of Physi- 
cal Education and Athletics, West Virginia 
University; William Dwight, _ president, 
Transcript Publishing Co., Holyoke, Mass.; 
Cyrus S. Eaton, Jr., president, Chertsey 
Corp., Cleveland; Robert W. Eaves, execu- 
tive secretary, Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals, Wash., D. C.; Paul E. Elicker, 
executive secretary, Natl. Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals, Wash., D. C.; Martha M. 
Eliot, head, Dept. of Maternal and Child 
Health, Harvard School of Public Health: 
Wilson H. Elkins, president, University of 
Maryland; Finis E. Engleman, executive sec- 
retary, American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Wash., D. C.; E. J. Erdelatz, head 
football coach, U. S. Naval Academy; Anna 
S. Espenschade, professor of physical edu- 
cation and research associate, Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of California, 
Berkeley; Ray Evans, vice-president, Trad- 
ers Natl. Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

John J. Farrar, director of information 
and public relations, Future Farmers of 
America, Wash., D. C.; Harold E. Fellows, 
president, Natl. Assn. of Radio and TV 
Broadcasters, Wash., D. C.; Alfred J. Fisher, 
Jr., president, Fisher Industries, Inc., Bir- 
mingham, Mich.; Wendell H. Ford, presi- 
dent, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa: 
Harold T. Friermood, secretary, health and 
physical education, Natl. Council of YMCAs, 
New York; Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, Wash., 
D. C.; Mrs. Ben Gage, Los Angeles: John 
M. Gleason, national director, Boys’ Clubs 
of America, New York; Arthur Godfrey, 
New York; Leonard H. Goldenson, presi- 
dent, American Broadcasting Co., New York; 
Melvin J. Gordon, president, Tennessee Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., Manchester, N. H.; Rear 
Adm. Thomas J. Hamilton, director of ath- 
letics and physical education, University of 
Pittsburgh: John A. Hannah, president, 
Michigan State Universitv: Tom Harmon, 
sports director, Station KNX-CBS Radio, 
Los Angeles; Herman Hickman, Station 
WCBS-CBS Radio, New York; Taylor T. 
Hicks, Prescott, Ariz.: Stanley Hiller, Jr., 
president, Hiller Helicopters, Palo Alto, 
Calif.; George Hjelte, general manager, Dept. 
of Recreation and Parks, Los Angeles: Ed- 
ward F. Holter, National Grange, Wash., 
D. C.; William D. Jackson, sports editor, 
Cleveland Call and Post; Sidney L. James, 
managing editor, Sports Illustrated; Martin 
D. Jenkins, president, Morgan State Col- 
lege, Baltimore; Earl J. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, United Press Associations, New York: 
Mrs. B. Lytton Johnston, Natl. Board of 
YWCAs of USA, Ridgewood, N. J.: John 
B. Kelly, Philadelphia; John M. Kemper, 
headmaster, Phillips Academy, Andover, 


Mass.; Gerald E. Knoff, executive secretary, 
Division of Christian Education, Natl, Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ; Hans Kraus, M.D., 
New York. 

Roy E. Larsen, president, Time Maga- 
zine; Ruth M. Laws, Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Dover, Del.; Philip LeBoutillier, 
Jr., Ottawa River Paper Co., Toledo; Helen 
F. Lengfeld, national president, United Vol- 
untary Services, San Mateo, Calif.; Rabbi 
Aryeh Lev, director, Natl. Jewish Welfare 
Board, New York; Arthur D. Lewis, Hawai- 
ian Airlines, Honolulu; Mabel Locke, chair- 
man, physical education for women, Univer- 
sity of Idaho; Olga Madar, UAW Recrea- 
tion Dept., Wash., D. C.; Roy E. Marguardt, 
Marguardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, Calif.; 
Fred Maytag, If, president, The Maytag Co., 
Newton, Ia.; Mark A. McCloskey, chairman, 
New York State Youth Commission, Albany; 
Wheeler McMillen, Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia; George Meany, president, AFL-CIO, 
Wash., D. C.; Norman C. Mindrum, execu- 
tive director, Natl. 4-H Club Foundation, 
Silver Spring, Md.; Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., 
president, Mosler Safe Co., New York; Clar- 
ence L. Munn, athletic director, Michigan 
State University; Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, di- 
rector of health and physical education, Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Public Schools; Lois Oliver, 
national advisor, Future Homemakers of 
America, Wash., D. C.; Joseph Prendergast, 
executive director, Natl. Recreation Assn., 
New York; Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Min- 
neapolis; Bonnie Prudden, director, Institute 
for Physical Fitness, Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y.; J. Gordon Roberts, president, Rob- 
erts Dairy Co., Omaha, Neb.; W. F. Rock- 
well, Jr., president, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Stanley M. Rumbough, Jr., president, 
American Totolisator Co., Inc., I.eew York. 

Paul D. Sanders, editor, Southern Planter ; 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Ia.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph E, Schieder, director, 
Youth Dept., Natl. Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Wash., D. C.; J. Earl Schlupp, director 
of Recreation, Denver, Colo.; Gustav 
Schramm, presiding judge, Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh; Arthur A. 
Schuck, chief scout executive, Natl. Council, 
Boy Scouts of America; Charles B. Shu- 
man, president, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Chicago; J. Kingsbury Smith, gen- 
eral manager, International News Service, 
New York; J. G. Taylor Spink, general man- 
ager, The Sporting News, St. Louis; Rex E. 
Staley, president, Farmers and Stockmens 
Bank, Phoenix; Dorothy C. Stratton, national 
executive director, Girl Scouts, New York; 
Albert C. Swalling, Swalling Construction 
Co., Inc., Anchorage, Alaska; Willis M. Tate, 
president, Southern Methodist University; 
Irma B. Thompson, national chairman, Natl. 
Assn. of Colored Girls, Newport News, Va.; 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., executive secretary, 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Wash., D. C.; Gene 
Tunney, New York; George Van Bibber, di- 
rector, School of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Homer C. Wads- 
worth, director, Kansas City (Mo.) Assn. of 
Trusts and Foundations; William B. Walsh, 
M.D., specialist, Internal Medicine, Wash., 
D. C.: Kenneth D. Wells, president, Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa.; Wil- 
liam M. Werber, Werber Insurance Agency, 
Wash., D. C.; Louis G. Wilke, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; Kenneth 
L. Wilson, commissioner, Western Confer- 
ence, Chicago. * 
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a review of 


FITNESS Activi 


1957 


ties 


ALL STATE associations for health, physical educativn, and recreation are aware of the problem of 
fitness, as a result of the publicity accorded the Kraus-Weber tests, President Eisenhower’s Fitness 
Conference, the AAHPER Fitness Conference and statement on Fitness for Youth, the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness headed by Shane MacCarthy, and the Citizens Advisory Committee. It is 
evident that much progress has been made on the national level, and the reports which follow from 
the several states indicate that there is also much progress at the state level. 

Many states have fitness committees and are organizing fitness councils; several have held state 
fitness conferences; many are sponsoring some type of testing program or are doing research on testing ; 
several states report a state fitness council already established. All of these activities have promoted 
better understanding of the fitness problem by educators and laymen. 


ALABAMA: 


With reference to the increased emphasis throughout the 
nation on fitness of youth, outdoor education, and other 
phases of a sound, over-all program of health, physical edu- 
eation, and recreation, Alabama is approaching this problem 
through strengthening the present program of health and 
physical education for all boys and girls in all the schools. 

At the state level, the Assistant State Superintendent of 
Education in charge of instruction is appointing an Advisory 
Committee composed of highly selected representatives from 
the ‘state to give careful consideration to this vitalized pro- 
gram. This fall the State Department of Education, in 
co-operation with the Alabama State AHPER and the insti- 
tutions of higher learning, is planning a series of short 
courses of instruction held on college campuses and key 
high schools for the purpose of giving help in this program 
to every school in the state. 

The University of Alabama, in co-operation with the State 
Department of Education, is planning a seminar, with the 
help of one of the country’s leading consultants in the field 
of health and physical education, to assist the State Advisory 
Committee, leaders of the state-wide series of one-day schools 
of instruction, and other able, creative, interested adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and professional teachers all over Ala- 
bama. The purpose is to alert our leadership regarding 
ways and means of improving the fitness (physical, social, 
and emotional) of all the children and youth of Alabama 
through the state program of health and physical education 
as established by law and provided for by the State Board 
of Education and the State Course of Study.—Jessie Gar- 
rison Mehling, State Director. 


ARKANSAS 


Physical educators in our state have never lost sight of 
developing endurance and physiological efficiency through 
our programs and consequently have given these and related 
objectives appropriate prominence throughout the years. The 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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efforts of the Arkansas AHPER have been directed toward 
improving our total programs of physical education—Francis 
Stroup, President, Arkansas AHPER. 


CALIFORNIA 


This fall the California Project on Fitness goes into its 
third year, after having progressed through a Year of Or- 
ganization, followed by a Year of Exploration. This school 
year is the Year of Action. In order to accomplish the work 
tasks which were presented in the California report in the 
September 1956 AAHPER Journal, eight Action Commit- 
tees were selected for the following areas: I. Philosophy; 
II, Evaluative Criteria for Curriculum; III. Evaluative Cri- 
teria for Facilities; IV. Evaluative Criteria for Personnel; 
V. Evaluative Criteria for Programs of Measurement; VI. 
Special Administrative Problems; VII. Fundamental Re- 
search Needs and Priorities; and VIII. Professional and 
Public Relations. 

These Action Committees, which are the task forces of 
the Project, have been engaged in extensive study since 
May 1956 and will continue their work this fall. For 
example, the committee, “Evaluative Criteria for Programs 
of Measurement” has developed a battery of five tests of 
motor or physical fitness for grades 5 through 12, with the 
basic components including such elements as strength, speed, 
co-ordination, agility, flexibility, and balance. The committee 
has also developed a number of tests for experimental use. 

The April 1957 conference of the California AHPER, 
held in conjunction with the Southwest District Convention, 
featured speakers on fitness. Ray O. Duncan, AAHPER 
president, spoke on “Our Contributions to Total Fitness” 
and Carl A. Troester, Jr., AAHPER executive secretary, out- 
lined the “Role of AAHPER in Uniting the Profession for 
Fitness.” Shane MacCarthy, executive director, President's 
Council on Youth Fitness, also made a major presentation. 

The California Committee on Fitness will hold its 1957 
conference at UCLA in October to lay plans for 1958, the 
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Year of Implementation. Reports from representatives of 
the 14 professional associations and three state agencies 
participating in the project indicate that already much has 
been done to achieve its purpose, which is to improve the 
fitness of Californians of all ages through effective pro- 
grams of health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion under competent leadership.—C. Carson Conrad, State 
Director. 


COLORADO 


Last June, the following persons conferred on action to 
be taken to promote the development of fitness in Colorado: 
Leo Black, assistant commissioner of education (curricu- 
lum), State of Colorado; Julian Smith, director of Outdoor 
Education Project, AAHPER; George Donaldson, consultant, 
Outdoor Education Project; Ella Mae Small, Colorado State 
College; M. M. Mackenzie, president-elect, Colorado AHPER. 
Dr. Black indicated that the Department of Education wishes 
to create a position of Supervision of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and this budget item will be resub- 
mitted (voted against by Joint Appropriations Committee 
last year). The theme “Fitness” is under consideration for 
the 1958 Convention of the Colorado Education Association. 
The Colorado AHPER desires to involve other educators in 
its meetings. More sessions are currently being held to 
determine action in the area of developing a fitness program 
for the state-—M. M. Mackenzie. President-elect, Colorado 
AHPER. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fitness was discussed during several Executive Council 
sessions, and Alice Donnelly from Danbury State Teachers 
College was appointed to head an investigating committee 
to explore the matter more fully. She did so and reported 
back to the council in June. 

Her committee recommended that a Fitness Committee be 
appointed by the State Executive Council of the Connecticut 
AHPER. It would be comparatively small (perhaps 20 mem- 
bers) and consist principally of professional people in the 
three areas. It would be concerned with the physical, emo- 
tional, and general health fitness of Connecticut youth. It 
would attempt to set up subcommittees that would formu- 
late a test for physical fitness and emotional, or perhaps 
social, fitness. 

This was considered to be a very large project for the Con- 
necticut AHPER for the coming year, although it may not 
appear to be as broad as some states have contemplated. If 
successful in carrying out present plans, the State AHPER 
may then consider involving more people such as PTA’s 
political leaders, medical and dental associations, informal 
agencies, etc., and the new group would be a Fitness Coun- 
cil. Dr. Donnelly, past president of the Connecticut AHPER, 
is chairman of the present Fitness Committee.—David A. 


Field, President, Connecticut AHPER. 
DELAWARE 


Delaware’s activities to stimulate interest in fitness were 
highlighted in a state-wide meeting sponsored by the Dela- 
ware AHPER. Principal speakers were Governor J. Caleb 
Boggs and Shane MacCarthy, executive director of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness. This meeting was held last 
March and was unique in that Governor Boggs, who has al- 
ways shown a high interest in the health and welfare of all 
of the Delaware children and youth, participated. 

The Delaware AHPER has a committee studying and work- 
ing toward the development of a battery of tests to determine 
the fitness of Delaware’s school children. A number of 
schools in the state have administered fitness tests. Consid- 
eration is also being given to the establishment of a Delaware 
Fitmess Council. 

Numerous articles concerned with fitness have appeared 
in the News Bulletin of the Division of Health, Physical and 
Driver Education. It is felt that the high degree of interest 
created by the fitness movement will significantly increase 
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the effectiveness of our existing fine state and local pro- 
grams.—George W. Ayars, State Director. 


FLORIDA 


In March 1957, a special fitness committee of the Florida 
AHPER was established, with Louise MecMullian of St. 
Petersburg, vice-president for physical education, as chair- 
man. Committee activity has involved correspondence with 
other states regarding fitness projects and assisting in the 
development of the annual Working Conference program to 
be centered around the theme of “Total Fitness.” 

The annual Working Conference will be held December 
6-8, 1957, at Leesburg. Ray O. Duncan, AAHPER presi- 
dent, will serve as consultant to the conference and deliver 
a feature address on the “Contribution of Physical Educa- 
tion to Total Fitness.” Other program highlights include 
discussions and reports on the contributions of health, rec- 
reation, and outdoor education to total fitness. In addition, 
there will be a session devoted to research and fitness, in- 
cluding a report of current fitness research, reports of fit- 
ness projects of other states, and reports of fitness projects 
within the state. A “how we do it” session on fitness testing 
has also been arranged. 

As a result of the ideas gained through the September 
1957 fitness issue of the AAHPER Journal, correspondence 
with other state associations having fitness councils, and the 
annual Working Conference in December, it is expected 
that greater efforts in this area will be expended individu- 
ally and collectively by members of the Florida AHPER.— 
Clifford A. Boyd, President, Florida AHPER. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia AHPER’s approach to fitness is through 
broad and strong programs of health, physical education, 
and recreation for all students, with emphasis on publicity 
to the public and our own people of the very broad mean- 
ing of fitness and the importance of not limiting ourselves 
to “physical”? fitness and testing programs as the means to 
solving everything. Most of our programs include units in 
testing and body mechanics but not over-emphasized or to 
the exclusion of every other activity. We feel that anything 
done in the state to improve our programs is helping im- 
prove fitness of boys and girls. 

Activities relating to fitness are: 1. Eleven district meet- 
ings and one state meeting last year and the coming year, 
with emphasis on fitness through the total program; 2. Five 
speeches by Delbert Oberteuffer—Georgia AHPER, elemen- 
tary principals, high school principals, instructional super- 
visors, State Board of Education; 3. Southern Region Out- 
door Education Workshop, 1956 (State Workshop to be in 
fall, 1957); 4. Georgia AHPER Workshop planned for May 
1958; 5. State Board of Education—Enforcement of the re- 
quired unit in health; 6. Television program showing broad 
instructional program of physical education for all and its 
relation to fitness. 7. Improvement of recreational facilities 
throughout the state.—Rebecca Dennard, President, Georgia 
AHPER. 


ILLINOIS 


Several significant activities bearing on the fitness of 
youth have developed in Illinois during the past year: 

1. The Illinois AHPER is proud to have helped plan and 
sponsor the First Governor’s Conference on Youth Fitness in 
Illinois. Most of the major youth-serving agencies, medical 
specialties, education organizations, and other services sent 
representatives to this three-day conference held May 5, 6, 
and 7, 1957. The deliberations of the delegates culminated 
in a set of resolutions and recommendations. See page 34 
for a detailed report of the conference. 

2. The Illinois AHPER annual convention, to be held in 
Chicago, December 5, 6 and 7, 1957, on the theme, “The 
Fitness Challenge,” will focus attention on the fitness needs 
of youth. More than 1,000 persons are expected to attend. 
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3. An active state Research Committee is working on de- 
velopment of a simple, easily administered, yet sound testing 
program of physical proficiency for secondary school boys 
and girls. Helen Zimmerman of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity heads this committee. Tests now in use are already 
being surveyed. 

4. Notable planning by the Illinois AHPER has brought 
an increasing effort to draw together disciplines concerned 
with fitness. This planning is reflected in co-operative enter- 
prises, which have included a District Conference for Teach- 
ers and Administrators, the First Governor’s Fitness Confer- 
ene, Joint Committees (with other organizations) on Ele- 
mentary Competition, School Health, and the Illinois Cur- 
vriculum Study. 

5. One of the most significant developments in Illinois 
relates to a recent move made in the state legislature to 
wipe out a section of the School Code dealing with the teach- 
ing of health and physical education on a required basis. 
Efforts of the state AHPER contributed significantly to an 
amendment in the Code which requires that a daily period 
of physical education or health instruction be a part of the 
school day for every child in the public schools.—Leslie D. 
Park, President, Illinois AHPER. 


INDIANA 


A number of new developments have occurred in Indiana 
during the past year that are integral parts of our on-going 
program but which will contribute to youth fitness: 

1. An active State Committee on Outdoor Education has 
revived interest among educators in the promotion of these 
activities for school-age children. 

2. Legislation has been enacted which requires the par- 
ents of all children entering school for the first time to 
present a statement indicating whether or not the child has 
been immunized against smallpox, diphtheria, tetanus, 
whooping cough, and polio. . 

3. The State Office of Health and Physical Education, in 
conjunction with the state colleges, has developed a pro- 
cedure for evaluating physical education programs of the 
elementary and secondary schools. An evaluating instru- 
ment is almost completed and will begin to be used during 
the school year. 

4. Plans are being made for a Workshop on Recreation 
which will be directed toward college and secondary school 
instructors and will stress recreation skills. 

5. A state course of study in physical education for sec- 
ondary schools is being revised and a course of study in 
physical education for the elementary grades is being de- 
veloped. The new health education course of study for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has been put into use dur- 
ing the past year.—Robert Yoho, State Director, Indiana 
AHPER. 


IOWA 


Since Iowa has no State Director, the Iowa AHPER set 
up proceedings to form a Physical Fitness Council for the 
State of Iowa. 

In March a committee from the Iowa AHPER requested 
the Governor to issue an executive order to form a State 
Physical Fitness Council, suggesting C. H. McCloy, research 
professor emeritus, State University of Iowa, as Executive 
Director of the Council. An Executive Committee was pro- 
posed, with representatives from the Department of Public 
Instruction, lowa High School Athletic Association, Depart- 
ment of Health, Iowa AHPER, Iowa Recreation Association, 
Iowa State Medical Association, and YMCA. 

The major responsibility for planning the work of the 
state council would rest with the executive committee. In 
addition, the Council on Physical Fitness should include 
representatives from 30 interested organizations, who would 
implement the program of physical fitness through their 
organizations. 

Governor Loveless gave his approval to form an Iowa 
Council on Physical Fitness. He is to issue the Executive 
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Order establishing the Council; to request Dr. McCloy to 
serve as Executive Director; and to write the organizations 
concerned. 

Dr. McCloy has already made a draft of the objectives of 
the council which is ready to be presented to the Governor 
and the Executive Committee. 

Our project for the year is Physical Fitness, with Frank 
Sills and Gladys Scott as chairman and co-chairman. It is 
the purpose of this committee to set up a battery of physi- 
cal fitness tests and skills tests for all grade levels; to see 
that the tests are administered; and to evaluate the results. 
—Florence Treloar, lowa AHPER. 


KANSAS 


A Governor’s Advisory Committee on Physical Fitness has 
now been set up in Kansas. Members are: Don Adee, presi- 
dent, Kansas AHPER; Frank Meyers, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; Bob Holmer, Wichita University; Helen Hocker, 
Washburn University; Jean Galley, Emporia State Teachers 
College; Ralph Wells, Pittsburgh State Teachers College; 
Walter Roy, director of HPER, Kansas City Public Schools; 
Edward Greenwood, M.D., Menninger Clinic; Al Schaplow- 
sky, State Board of Health; George Cleland, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Henry Shenk, University of Kansas, 
chairman; Mrs. J. E. Beth, president, Kansas PTA; Donald 
McConnell, president, City School Superintendents Associa- 
ation; Karl Kopelk, executive secretary, Kansas State High 
School Activities Association; Dean Kastens, president, 
Kansas Recreation Society; Doris Peterson, Baker Uni- 
versity; and Ray Hahn, Bethany College.—Henry Shenk, 
Chairman, Governor’s Advisory Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness. 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland AHPER held an all-day Maryland Confer- 
ence for Fitness of Children and Youth at Bethesda Chevy 
Chase High School, March 30, 1957. The theme was, “What 
Shall We Do About the Fitness of Maryland Children and 
Youth?” A feature of the conference was a luncheon ad- 
dress by Shane MacCarthy, who stressed the need for physi- 
eal activity and brought out the concept of fitness as moral, 
physical, and social development. 

The conference developed around work groups. divided 
into preschool, primary, intermediate, and junior and senior 
high school. Reports of these groups will be published in 
the fall issue of the Maryland News & Views. The program 
was under the direction of James Humphrey, University of 
Maryland. 

As a result of this conference, steps were taken to form 
a State Fitness Council. A committee was appointed by the 
State AHPER President to contact other organizations in 
the state to formulate plans for such a council. The commit- 
tee will report at the fall executive meeting of the Mary- 


land AHPER.—C, J. Bride, President, Maryland AHPER. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Executive Committee of the Massachusetts AHPER 
decided to form a President’s Committee for Fitness in the 
state organization. In May 1957, approximately 89 leaders 
in health and physical education and recreation throughout 
the state were invited to become members of the President’s 
Committee. More than 75% of those contacted agreed to 
serve on the Committee and most of them attended the first 
meeting in June 1957. 

Our immediate plan is an attempt to arouse the interest 
of all physical education teachers in the local schools to do 
more in fitness. Various fitness tests, with directions for ad- 
ministering, are to be sent to each teacher of physical edu- 
cation in the state. It is hoped that many will use these 
tests to determine the fitness status of their students. Once 
local fitness status is determined, measure to improve fitness 
can be instituted. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Certified 
Washable Seal! 


Cuanpion, of course, makes 
their sportswear to stand up. But 
— to make doubly sure — and to 
bring a new quality safeguard 
to the sports equipment field — 
CHAMPION has every item tested 
at the laboratories of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF LAUNDERING. 


Result: the complete CHAM- 
PION line has been awarded the 
CERTIFIED WASHABLE SEAL... proof 


that every garment will launder sat- 
isfactorily, will retain its size, hold 
its color, and is made to provide 
complete consumer satisfaction! 


Any knitwear with the CHAM- 
PION label will perform like a 
champion ... because all Champion 
knitwear is CERTIFIED WASHABLE 
by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
LAUNDERING and its 4,000 member 
laundries. 


includes these items: 


@ Sweat Socks 


e@ Phys. Ed. Uniforms 
@ Track & Field Uniforms 
e@ Camp Togs e Polo Shirts 


CHAMPION WASHABLE KNITWEAR 


e@ T-shirts @ Sweat Shirts & Suits 


@ Football Jerseys (Practice & Game) 
@ Supporters e Leisure Jackets 


American Institute of Laundering 


THE NON-PROFIT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER OF THE TEXTILE-LAUNDRY INDUSTRIES e JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK OFFICE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING « Telephone Wisconsin 7-8738 


( 
SPORTS-KNITWEAR SCORES AGAIN WITH. 


THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 


Complete Phys Ed Uniforms 


Combinations at 
NEW LOW PRICES 


FEATURING: 


@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
you to standardize with 
CHAMPION. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION I. GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 ‘GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 


your own design .. . 
$1.60 per uniform. 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG FR! SUIT 
SAMPLE 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.65 per uniform. 


Champion will send 


ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Roya!, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 

Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 


your own design .. . 
$1.80 per uniform. 


sam- combination. This sample 


you a free 
ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so must come from the Physical Educa- 
can see how a gym suit for your tion department or office. Please 
ysical Education classes will 


Pp 
specify design and color when writ- 


with your design in your school color ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. | 
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State Fitness Activities, 1957 
(Continued from page 39) 


Fitness suggestions for use on the local level have been 
prepared and will be sent to all physical education teachers. 
A few of the suggestions are: 1. Establish a fitness testing 
program and keep a fitness record on each child; 2. Pub- 
licize the results of your fitness testing to administrators, 
parents, and other local groups; 3. Organize local fitness 
councils in your city, town, or district; 4. Publicize physical 
education through the AAHPER film “They Grow Up So 
Fast” and/or other local films on physical education activi- 
ties; 5. Attempt to secure more time for physical education 
in the school program. 

We are confident that informed and alerted citizens will 
help us secure a better physical education program for their 
children. In co-operation with the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, the Massachusetts AHPER is going to ask the Gov- 
ernor to appoint a state fitness council which would include 
all groups interested in youth fitness. The council should 
be formed this year and the MAHPER will co-operate with 
this larger group. 

Our State AHPER motto is “Action for Fitness.” The 
three meetings this year will emphasize fitness.—Clem W. 


Thompson, President, Massachusetts AHPER. 


MICHIGAN 


A special panel discussion on physical fitness was orga- 
nized for the purpose of orienting members of the State 
Physical Education Committee and the council members of 
the Michigan AHPER. Panel members represented the fields 
of physical medicine, physiology, child growth and develop- 
ment, and research in physical fitness. The State Physical 
Education Committee, which organized this panel, deemed 
it so successful that a similar panel discussion is to be pre- 
sented in the fall at the Michigan Curriculum Conference 
attended by approximately 350 school people representing 
all fields of education. 

A subcommittee of the Michigan Physical Education Com- 
mittee will continue to study ways and means of bringing 
the problem of physical fitness to the attention of college 
and university research advisers, to educators, and to ap- 
propriate lay groups. 

Shane MacCarthy has been invited to participate in two 
state meetings. He attended a Community-School Confer- 
ence in Flint and talked to a large student-faculty group 
at the Eastern Michigan College in Ypsilanti. 

Paul Hunsicker of the University of Michigan and Henry 
Montoye of Michigan State University are currently engaged 
in physical fitness research. Dr. Hunsicker has a sabbatical 
leave for a semester to engage in such research.—Laurie 


E. Campbell, President, Michigan AHPER. 
MISSOURI 


A great interest in implementing and improving fitness 
programs has been created in this area since the Central 
District AHPER and the Midwest District NRA held their 
joint convention in St. Louis in April 1957. 

Physical fitness was the theme of the two-day annual 
spring meeting of the Missouri AHPER. Physical fitness 
tests as used in the public schools of Kansas City, Spring- 
field, Normandy, and St. Louis were presented. The Mis- 
souri AHPER Representative Assembly met to initiate plans 
for a State Fitness Council. A request for the formation 
of a Missouri Fitness Council has been sent to Governor 
James T. Blair. A_ steering committee of the Missouri 
AHPER has been formed and stands ready to assist in coun- 
cil plans, pending action of the Governor. 

A Fitness Council has been established in Kansas City. 
All members are persons who serve organizations on an 
operational level. Many schools throughout the state have 
initiated fitness tests in their physical education programs. 
As a result, greater attention is directed to physical educa- 
tion by school administrators and parents. A number of 
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schools have added special physical education teachers to 
their staff, along with daily physical education programs. 

The State Department of Education published in Septem- 
ber 1956, a new Curriculum Guide in Physical Education 
for Elementary Schools. A similar guide for high schools 
is in process. 

Radio and TV programs have publicized the status of 
fitness of American children and have conducted correc- 
tional programs. A series of TV programs on methods of 
teaching physical education are scheduled for this fall on 
the St. Louis Education TV Channel 9. The AAHPER film 
“They Grow Up So Fast” will be shown at the beginning 
of this series. In the first series, five progressive programs 
will be devoted to stunts and tumbling. Other activities of 
physical education will be used in a later series.—Marie 


Hanss, President, Missouri AHPER. 
NEBRASKA 


Mel Olson, State Education Department, called a meet- 
ing in Lincoln of key people throughout the state to discuss 
approaches to the question of “fitness for youth.” Points 
discussed were: 

1. The feasibility of establishing a state-wide council on 
youth fitness with representatives from many areas and em- 
phasizing the broad concept of fitness. To avoid overlap- 
ping, it was suggested that such a council might be de- 
veloped in connection with the already established Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Youth. The wheels have been set in 
motion for a fall meeting which would call together rep- 
resentatives from many areas and which would be spear- 
headed by the Nebraska School Activities Association and the 
State Department of Education. Out of such a meeting may 
come a more specific suggestion for the most practical de- 
development of a council on youth fitness. 

2. The need for a State Physical Fitness Committee 
which would work largely through the schools and perhaps 
be a committee of the Nebraska AHPER. Even before the 
fall meeting, we hope to have this Physical Fitness Com- 
mittee appointed and functioning. 

The person who has perhaps done the most in this area 
in our state is Carlos Wear, University of Nebraska. Dr. 
Wear has done considerable testing in the public schools of 
Lincoln and a few comparisons have been made with other 
communities. This program is definitely in its early stages. 
Dr. Wear has also talked at State Education Association 
Convention meetings on the topic of fitness and has made 
several opinion and attitude surveys at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Undoubtedly, the problem of youth fitness will be the 
central theme for the 1958 Nebraska AHPER Convention. 
—Bob Hamblet, President, Nebraska AHPER. 

NEW MEXICO 

The New Mexico Council on Youth Fitness was organized 
as a project of the Higher Education Section of the New 
Mexico AHPER in October, 1956. The first official meeting 
of the Council was held at the New Mexico Institute of Min- 
ing and Technology January 12, 1957. Subsequent meet- 
ings were held monthly, with two meetings taking place in 
April. 

As a result of the activity of this Council in New Mexico, 
the following results may be recorded: 

1. Professional representatives from the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation at institutions of higher 
education in New Mexico have contributed a tremendous 
effort and found a most valuable unifying foree. Basic 
issues and decisions are being handled in a_ professional 
manner. 

2. “Fitness of Youth”? has been designated as the theme 
for the fall convention of the New Mexico AHPER. Shane 
MacCarthy, executive director, President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, will be speaker and consultant; and, at that time, 
members of the profession serving in the public schcols of 

(Concluded on pages 75-76) 
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IN KEEPING with the theme of Fitness, the Basic Issues Department has asked 
a question that is of primary importance to members of our profession. 


THIS MONTH'S QUESTION IS: 


“How can we best implement the recent statement concerning 
FITNESS FOR YOUTH developed by the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation?” 


DIRECTOR OF DIVISION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 


Paul W. Brechler 
University of lowa 


“The problem of implementing the 
‘Fitness for Youth’ statement suggests 
two basic approaches: (1) the improve- 
ment and expansion of present pro- 
grams, and (2) the installation of pro- 
grams in institutions and areas where 
such programs do not now exist. 

“Methods of teaching must be im- 
proved to the extent that maximum re- 
tention and transfer will result. Re- 
search aimed at determining the ‘best’ 
programs and the ‘best’ teaching meth- 
ods must be conducted. The attention of 
the public must be shifted from the pres- 
ent emphasis upon ‘winning the game’ 
to an emphasis upon the number of par- 
ticipants served by the total program. 

“The key to the task of installing pro- 
grams of health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in institutions and 
areas where such programs do not now 
exist lies in educating the public to the 
need for such programs. We must have 
support. Such support will be forth- 
coming only when the general public 
recognizes the urgent need for youth fit- 
ness and the indispensable role played 
by health education, physical education, 
and recreation in developing such fit- 
ness.” 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Gertrude B. Couch 


University of Illinois 


“Tn any effective program for imple- 
menting recommendations to improve 
the physical fitness of the youth of this 
nation, it seems to me that three essen- 
tial factors must be considered. The 
first is to further understand the con- 
cept of physical fitness as broader than 
the attainment of athletic prowess—as, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCAT!ON-RECREATION 


in fact, a total pattern of optimum 
physical health, emotional stability, and 
reserve energy. A second is the neces- 
sity of effectively influencing the ecul- 
tural value patterns of our modern 
world, away from exclusive emphasis on 
automation and spectator participation 
to the joy of experiencing truly abun- 
dant health and a feeling of satisfaction 
in the development of bodily skills. The 
last is the need for providing not 
only adequately qualified teachers, but 
dynamic leaders of youth, capable of re- 
directing their interests and energy into 
increasingly more wholesome pursuits 


of life.” 


SUPERVISOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ATHLETICS, HEALTH AND SAFETY 


George P. Farkas 

Public Schools, Indianapolis 

“Modern living is eliminating the op- 
portunities for physical activities nee- 
essary for the proper growth of our 
youth. Fitness should be a continuing 
program from infancy to adulthood, but 
we are not providing the environment 
and leadership to implement the process. 
Studies show less than half of our 
schools have facilities for programs in 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. Give us adequate gymnasiums, 
outdoor space, and equipment for all our 
schools. Give us trained leadership from 
the kindergarten through the college 
yeers. Individual fitness varies during 
this period and cannot be left to chance. 
Some classroom teachers admit inade- 
quacy in meeting fitness needs in the 
important formative years. School 
boards must provide enthusiastic, 
trained personnel. 

“Tnereasing leisure will bring greater 
community problems. School leadership 
should assume a more active responsi- 
bility in educating for leisure. Many of 
our graduates enter adult society seri- 


ously handicapped with a minimum of 
leisure skills and appreciations. 

“It is time for courageous action. Give 
us adequate facilities, time, and trained 
leadership, and fitness for youth will be 
a reality.” 


DIRECTOR OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Jack F. George 
Public Schools, Roslyn, N. Y. 


“The statement ‘Fitness for Youth’ 
contains a basic clear-cut thought which 
seems to be the focal-point of the entire 
article. 

Modern man is confronted with a eriti- 
eal choice. Either he ineludes valid 
health information and vigorous physi- 
eal activity in his life or he suffers in- 
evitable losses. If he chooses to remain 
fit, he must elect those practices and 
activities that lead to this end. 


“In our program of health, physical 
education, and recreation, a Four-Point 
Approach for establishing a broad work- 
ing basis for this idea is suggested: 

1. Identification of and reasonable 
agreement on the elements of fitness by 
our researchers, 

2. Program saturation with activities 
which have been identified as ‘Fitness 
Musts.’ 

3. Teacher motivation for change of 
instructional practices in order to pro- 
vide valid health information and vigor- 
ous activity. Exemplary teacher per- 
formance best accomplishes this purpose. 

4. An enthusiastic attitude in striv- 
ing for the best professional fitness 
knowledge, good facilities and materials, 
top-grade personnel and continual pro- 
gram evaluation and interpretation.” 


SUPERVISOR OF DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL AND 
SAFETY EDUCATION 


John H. Jenny 
Public Schools, Wilmington 


“Tdeas and implementation sometimes 
are worlds apart. But if ideas are sound 
and salesmen good, then implementation 
becomes an easier task. The first step in 
any program of fitness would be to ‘sell’ 
to our undergraduate majors the neces- 
sity for such a program of fitness. 

“The teacher-training institution has 
a distinct responsibility for a program 
of fitness. The responsibility of the in- 
stitution does not stop with the award- 
ing of a degree to each undergraduate. 
It must be a mecea for all who would 
learn the meaning of fitness, ways in 
which to achieve fitness, ways of contin- 
uing fitness, and a distinct and dynamic 
force in the promulgating of programs 
of fitness not only in the local college 
area but in its entire service area. This 
program must be carried out with tact 
and diplomacy, for:no direct lines of 

- responsibility are marked out. It is the 


& indefiniteness of these lines of demarea- 
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tion that ofttimes permits and some- 
times encourages teacher-training insti- 
tutions to shirk their responsibilities for 
the physical fitness of those not enrolled 
as students. I would implement the fit- 
ness program by starting with the 
teacher-training institution and the un- 
dergraduate major who is the potential 
leader for a world we would like to see 
as ‘fit as a fiddle.’ ” 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


Antoinette Lowry 
Public Schools, Bexley, Ohio 


“Our great task: How can we imple- 
ment ‘Fitness for Youth’ so that the 
American youth will benefit? It is en- 
couraging to know that the Committee 
on Fitness already visualizes its goals 
in their entity. 

“To implement the fitness program 
we must fit into the pattern of modern 
living. Today’s labor-saving devices 
have created the great concern for Fit- 
ness for Youth, yet the many leaders 
who will ultimately promote the cause 
are not content with a long road of com- 
prehensive study. They need a short- 
cut approach with purposes graphically 
presented to inspire them to action. 

“Why can’t the State Associations 
collaborate with the AAHPER and pro- 
duce, economically, a dynamic but con- 
densed brochure, which depicts picto- 
graphically the objectives of fitness and 
samples of highly recognized programs 
for fitness at each developmental stage 
of youth. Conclude the publication with 
an evaluative questionnaire which would 
immediately challenge one’s thinking. 

“Finally, . . . a brochure for every- 
one!” 


SUPERVISOR OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Mazie V. Scanlan 
Public Schools, Atlantic City 


“T believe a starting point is with 
every teacher of physical education in 
every school in our country. The simple 
objective of ‘improve the less able, give 
others a chance, too’ will result in a pro- 
gram of sports, rhythms, and _ skills 
which will be both challenging and ben- 
eficial. 

“Boys and girls thrive and grow on 
order, regulations, and participation. 
They want to belong to a team—athletic, 
dance, apparatus—any team. They want 
to take part in the management of the 
team. They want a chance for success. 

“Out of such experiences there de- 
velop: Mental Stability—good control 
under stress, acceptance of defeat, ac- 
ceptance of and discharge of responsi- 
bility; Social Adjustment—heing accep- 
ted by the group, tolerance of others, 
playing fairly; Advancement in Physi- 
cal Skill—growth in strength and en- 
durance, improvement in the skills of 
the game. 
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“Tt is the doing which counts.’ Good 
teachers lead the way.” 


DEAN OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH 


D. K. Stanley 
University of Florida 


“How can we implement, fulfill, or 
carry out the tenets set forth describing 
a state of fitness? 

“We as professional educators under- 
stand the broad scope of values inherent 
in a full program of physical education, 
health, and recreation. However, as 
stated and as usual, the concepts ex- 
pressed in the ‘Fitness for Youth’ state- 
ment are too involved to be readily un- 
derstood, accepted, and supported by 
the public. 


Testing for Fitness? 


Then you need 


Measurement and 
Evaluation 
Materials 

in HPER 


by the Research Council 
of AAHPER 


150 pp. $2.50 
Clothbound 


Reviews and analyzes 


Circulatory-Respiratory Tests; An- 
“thropometric, Posture, Body Me- 
chanics Measurements; Muscular 
- Strength, Power, and Endurance 
» Tests; Flexibility Tests; Motor Fit- 
Fness Tests; Motor Skills Tests; 
2 Sports Skills Tests; and others. 


Order from: 
AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


“Our professional claims have at 
times been described as a ‘package mir- 
acle.’ What is needed is that we: 

1. Delineate, or portray sharply and 
vividly, the readily observable benefits 
of ‘physical fitness’ to the individual and 
the public; 

2. Emphasize that this state of fit- 
ness is essential for both men and 
women; 

3. Point out that fitness is a continu- 
ing life-long objective. 

“Perhaps, above all, we as leaders 
should ‘by thought, word or deed’ ex- 
emplify the fitness we propose for 
youth.” 


SUMMARY 


A summary of some of the points 
made by contributors includes the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Three essential principles which 
must be accepted for a successful im- 
plementation of the ‘Fitness for Youth’ 
statement are: 

(a) Physical fitness is broader than the 
development of superior athletic 
prowess, 

(b) Youth must learn the joy of ex- 
periencing abundant health and a 
satisfaction in the development of 
bodily skills, and 

(c) Dynamic leadership must be devel- 
oped for youth. 

2. Researchers and leaders in our 
profession must reach agreement on the 
elements of fitness. 

3. Research should be conducted to 
determine which types of programs and 
teaching methods are superior. 

4. Teacher-training institutions must 
take responsibility for the leadership 
necessary to develop fitness in our 
youth. Such institutions must recognize 
the concept that they should provide 
service to teachers, youths, and adults 
in their entire service area and not just 
to undergraduate students. 

5. Adequately prepared and profes- 
sionally minded teachers are the key to 
programs of ‘Fitness for Youth.’ 

6. Facilities must be doubled in our 
schools and communities if we are to 
have adequate programs of fitness. 

7. We must translate the language 
and ideas in the ‘Fitness for Youth’ 
statement into layman’s language and 
in a vivid manner make people aware 
of the benefits of fitness. 

8. The State Associations and the 
AAHPER should develop a brochure 
which would graphically depict in pic- 
tures the objective of fitness and show 
recognized programs of fitness in ac- 
tion. 


BASIC ISSUE FOR NOVEMBER 


“What arguments would you present 
on the question of whether or not it is 
necessary for varsity athletic coaches to 
have a major in health and physical ed- 
ucation?” 
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BENEFITS OF GOOD BREAKFASTS 


Mout FEEL BETTER ( 
DURING THE LATE 
MORNING HOURS. [jou won't 
BE IRRITABLE 
AND TIRED. 


DON'T WORRY 
ABOUT IT DONNY- 
IT WAS AN 


ALL RIGHT- 


Be TRY AGAIN 


BREAKFASTS 
INCREASE THE PHYSICAL | 
AND MENTAL & 


EFFICIENCY OF \ 


THE YOUNG 5 


[Joys AND GIRLS 
PLAY AND WORK. BETTER 
AND GET BETTER 


September 
Better 
Breakfast 
Month 


SBEEN-AGE GIRLS ARE 

“SHARPER” IN THINKING 
AND ACTION AND CALMER 
WHILE THEY WORK DURING 
LATE MORNING HOURS. 


You are invited to cooperate with this Seventh 
Annual September Better Breakfast Month. Write for 
FREE Better Breakfast Source Book and Wall Chart. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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New DGWS Publications 


Official Guides 
Basketball Guide, 1957-58 75c 


Containing official rules, teaching 
articles, and officiating 


Basketball Rules Reprint, 
1957-58 25c¢ 


A reprint of the official rules see- 
tion of the Basketball Guide 


Volleyball Guide, 1957-59 75c 
Official rules, modified rules for 
younger players and teaching ar- 
ticles 


Aquatics Guide, 1957-59 75c 


Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities Guide, 1957-59 75c 


Special Publications 
Recreational Games and Sports 75c¢ 


Group Games for Girls and Women 
50c 


Sports Teaching Materials: 
visual resource list 


Audio- 
$1.50 


Also available for fall sports 
Soccer-Speedball Guide, 


1956-58 75c¢ 
Field Hockey-LaCrosse Guide, 
1956-58 75¢ 
Softball-Track and Field Guide, 
1956-58 75¢ 
Tennis-Badminton Guide, 

1956-58 75¢ 
Archery-Riding Guide, 

1956-58 75¢ 


Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 


1956-58 75¢ 


Order from: 


DGWS, 1201 - 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


— 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH FOR MODERN LIVING. H. Fred- 
erick Kilander. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., 70-5th Ave. 1957. 494 pp. 
$4.95. This book has been written to 
help the young people of our country 
attain three of the objectives of general 
education as reported in 1948 by the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation: 1. Attain a satisfactory emotion- 
al and social adjustment; 2. Maintain 
and improve their own health, and co- 
operate in solving community health 
problems; and 3. Train for the responsi- 
bilities of family life and citizenship. 


HEALTH AND FITNESS. 3rd ed. Florence : 


L. Meredith, M.D., Leslie W. Irwin, 
Wesley M. Staton. Boston 16: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave. 1957. 
450 pp. $4.20. Progress in the health 
sciences has continued at a remarkably 
rapid rate since the second edition of 
this book was published. Much of the 
material in this edition has been entirely 
rewritten and reorganized in keeping 
with new knowledge and shifting em- 
phases in personal and group health. 


HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 2nd 
ed. C. V. Langton, C. L. Anderson. St. 
Louis 3: The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 
Washington Blvd. 1957. 491 pp. $4.75. 
The content of this new edition and its 
form of presentation result from recom- 
mendations from three sources—the ex- 
pressed needs and interests of college 
students, the experience of instructors 
who have used the original edition, and 
the collective viewpoint of other nation- 
ally recognized health educators. The 
report of AAHPER’s National Confer- 
ence on College Health Education held 
in 1956, representing the composite ex- 
perience and thinking of 136 nationally 
recognized specialists in college health 
education, served as a further guide in 
the text revision. 


EDUCATION FOR SAFE LIVING. 3rd ed. 
Herbert J. Stack, J. Duke Elkow. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
1957. 364 pp. $5.75. Safety education 
has grown conspicuously since the first 
edition of this book appeared in 1942. 
Steady expansion of safety education 
as part of the school program and its 
acceptance as a responsibility of the 
school has had a most salutary effect: 


the death rate for children of school age 
has shown a consistent downward trend. 
Safety instruction has clearly indicated 
its value in reducing accidents. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
1904-1954. Historical Series No. 8. Richard 
Harrison Shryock. New York: Natl. 
Tuberculosis Assn., 1790 Broadway. 
1957. 425 pp. A conspicuous feature of 
American public health activities is the 
operation of voluntary national societies, 
each of which directs its activities 
against one major disease or group of 
diseases. The first of these, the National 
Tuberculosis Association, was organized 
in 1904, and thus provided a pattern for 
later societies directed against other 
forms of illness. As both the pioneer 
and outstanding example among organi- 
zations of this type, the National Tu- 
bereulosis Association illuminates in its 
history an entire social movement which 
has had a definite impact on the nation’s 
health. 


TEETH HEALTH AND APPEARANCE. 4th 
ed. Chicago 11: American Dental Assn., 
222 E. Superior St. 1957. 48 pp. Illus. 
$3.50. This new edition. has been mod- 
ernized typographically and new _illus- 
trations have been used. It is intended 
primarily for use as a reference book in 
schools. 

TEACHING ABOUT CANCER. New York 
19: American Cancer Society, Ine., 521 
W. 57th St. 1957. 48 pp. Free. This 
pamphlet is for classroom teachers in 
junior and senior high schools, pri- 
marily for those in general science, bi- 
ology, and health or hygiene. It sug- 
gests how basic problems involved in 
caneer control may be presented and 
studied. It also lists many authoritative 
materials, including films and visual 
aids, available to teachers. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. Maryhelen Vannier 
and Hollis F. Fait. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq. 1957. 
406 pp. Illus. $5.50. The place of physi- 
eal education in the modern secondary 
school and the contribution it can make 
to education are presented in this book 
for student majors and teachers. The 
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Second Edition! preaching. There is help in overcoming emotional disturbances, discussion of 


In its 6th Edition! in its relation to everyday life, the underlying facts behind each physical activity, 


Memos from SAUNDERS... 
on Ideal Texts for Your Fall Classes 


Byrd—TEXTBOOK OF COLLEGE HYGIENE 


In a friendly, instructive style Dr. Byrd presents the fundamental principles for 
healthy living, both mental and physical. The book’s approach is functional 
and practical. Problems are discussed from a personal point of view and, 
where applicable, in the light of community relationships. Here the student 
gets sensible advice on the care of his eyes, teeth, posture, skin and heart. 
Use and misuse of alcohol, tobacco and narcotics are frankly discussed without 


the causes of mental illness, and aid in problems of sex adjustment, obesity, 
fatigue, and lack of self confidence. For the Second Edition every chapter has been 
carefully revised and new material skillfully incorporated. 


By Ottver E. Byrp, Ed.D., M.D., Professor of Health, Stanford University. 496 pages, 
illustrated. $4.75. Second Edition. 


Vannier & Fait—TEACHING PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS — 


A practical discussion of teaching methods, this unique new book emphasizes 
techniques of organizing class groups for successful presentation and mastery of 
each skill presented. The sports and activities themselves are not described 
in detail, assuming that the reader has had basic training in each skill. Instead, 
you will find carefully planned and fully illustrated coverage here of the 
theories of learning and teaching as applied to physical education; class procedures, 
facilities and equipment; effective ways of teaching the activities and sports; 
planning of intramurals, interscholastic and recreational activities, drill teams 
and other extra-class programs; evaluation of the results and professional growth. A New Book! 


By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Southern Methodist University, Dallas; and Hors F. Farr, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Connecticut. 406 pages, 
with 117 illustrations, $5.50. New. 


Williams—PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


This reliable text presents the aims, objectives and basic problems of physical 
education, stressing the biological and psychological as well as economic, social 
and political aspects. There is valuable coverage of the principles of sound 
curriculum, practical methods, guidance and administration needed to make 
physical education effective. All material is supplemented by helpful questions, 
problems and reference readings. Here the student can readily see physical fitness 


and the developmental, preventive and educational aspects of modern physical 
education. Additional aid is given on evaluation and tests for measuring results 
of the course. 


By Jesse Feminc WituiAMs, M.D., ScD., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 366 pages, illustrated. $3.75. Sixth Edition. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers for Consideration as Texts! 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


In recognition of the problems facing the 
modern dance teacher who is not a dance 
specialist, MODERN DANCE — BUILDING 
AND TEACHING LESSONS is designed to 
present simply and concisely the framework 
essential to give a beginner confidence and 
reasonable skill in guiding students in creative 
movement. Written by Dr. Aileene Lockhart, 
it is designed as a specific help to professional 

d and beginning teachers in physical 
education who wish to acquaint themselves 
with dance as a tool in education. 

We have been gratified with the welcome 
that has been accorded this book since its 
initial printing. More than 50 schools are 
presently using it in their classes. This new, 
second edition includes additional material, new 
photographs and music. 

3 Many suggestions for class learning exper- 
lences make this new book a valuable refer- 
ence for the dance teacher as well as the 
student. The contents of this book is based 
on the author’s many years of experience in 
teacher training and develops a basic knowledge 
and understanding of the musical, spatial, and 
compositional aspects of the movement. Many 
practical hints ing the develop of 
lessons, course content, and organization have 
been included. 

MODERN DANCE, BUILDING AND 
TEACHING LESSONS contains 164 pages 
and is bound in our popular wire coil binding 
so that its contents will lie flat on the piano. 
It contains numerous attractively designed illus- 
trations and full page photographs. This popu- 
lar book is further enriched by 38 pages of 
original music. The price of this new edition 
is still only $3.00. 

Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 
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main body of the text presents methods 
and techniques of teaching a wide va- 
riety of physical education activities. 
Class organization for successful pres- 
entation and learning is stressed. Refer- 
ences at the close of each section include 
suggested readings, visual aids, record- 
ings, questions for class discussion, and 
other teaching aids. 


YOUR CAREER IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Granville B. Johnson, Warren R. John- 
son, and James H. Humphrey. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 
1957. 276 pp. $3.50. This book is espe- 
cially written for young men and women 
who would like to major in the field of 
physical education. It could also be 
used in a college orientation course in 
physical education. Materials on the 
meaning and values of physical educa- 
tion, the nature and purposes of pro- 
fessional and general education prepara- 
tion, and the related fields of health edu- 
cation and recreation are included. A 
personal approach to the student is used 
throughout the text. 


MOVEMENT FUNDAMENTALS—FIGURE— 
FORM—FUN. Janet A. Wessel. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
1957. 278 pp. Illus. $3.75. This com- 
bination workbook and text for basic 
courses is designed to give the student 
an understanding of human movement 
and of the factors that affect basie body 
control in work and in play. The move- 
ment aproach to physical fitness as it 


26th Edition 


GRAY’S ANATOMY 
of the Human Body 


By HENRY GRAY, F.R.S. 
26th Edition Edited by CHARLES MAYO GOSS, M.D. 


Managing Editor of the Anatomical Record; Professor of Anatomy, Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine, New Orleans, Louisiana 


26th Edition. 


HE great success of GRAY for almost a full century lies in its un- 
matched effectiveness as a text for medical students. In this edition the 
sequence of presentation corresponds to the modern approach to the study of 
anatomy. All of the subjects reflect current knowledge and many helpful 
teaching and learning features have been added. Legends of all illustrations 
are in large, easy-to-read type. The book will remair open at almost any page 
and will stand the wear and tear of daily use for many years. 
1480 Pages, 7” x 10”. 
Mostly in Color. 


1202 Illustrations, 
$16.00 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: GRAY’S ANATOMY 


CO Fer Professor’s 90 Day Examination. 
NAME 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
$16.00 


C) For my Personal Use. 


( Check enclosed. 
. POSITION 


SCHOOL NAME 


CITY 


ZONE STATE 


J1.H.,P.E.&R, 9-57 
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applies to the figure, basic body control, 
relaxation, and fatigue is used through- 
out. Selected references accompany each 
chapter. The appendix includes infor- 
mation on weight and proportion stand- 
ards and scoring tables for physical per- 
formance and motor ability. Personal 
data and progress report forms are in- 
cluded. 


WHO CAN. Liselott Diem. (Transla- 
tion and introduction by Arthur H 
Steinhaus.) Distributed in the U.S. by 
“Who Can,” George Williams College, 
5315 S. Drexel Ave., Chicago, for Wil- 
helm Limpert, Frankfort A.M., Ger- 
many. 1957. 48 pp. Illus. $1.50. This 
little booklet in picturebook form pre- 
sents the German modern-day philoso- 
phy of physical education for children. 
It presents an idea of a way of working 
with children that guides them to inte- 
grate body and mind in the creation of 
purposeful movements. 


OFFICIAL NCAA FOOTBALL GUIDE, 1957. 
Natl. Collegiate Athletic Bureau, Box 
757, Grand Central Station, New York. 
231 pp. $1.00. This is the official rules 
and record book of college football, an 
annual publication. Included are re- 
views and previews of all sections; ma- 
jor and small college statistics, sched- 
ules, and records; complete information 
on rules and officials’ signals for 1957. 


MEASUREMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Francis Stroup. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1957. 192 pp. 
$3.50. This book covers uses and limita- 
tions of measurement; measurement ex- 
pressed in words and pictures; grouped 
data; comparing scores; measuring re- 
lationship; error in measurement: quali- 
ties of a test; skills tests for sports; 
testing for knowledge; substitutes for 
measurement; assigning marks in physi- 
cal education; and exploring new fron- 
tiers. Each chapter includes a summary, 
sample test, things to do, and selected 
references. 


TUMBLING AND BALANCING FOR ALL. 
George Szypula. Dubuque, Iowa: Wil- 
liam C. Brown Co. 1957. 161 pp. Illus. 
$3.50. Chapters include responsibilities 
of instructors and students; individual 
tumbling and balancing; doubles tum- 
bling and balancing; advanced individ- 
ual tumbling routines; competitive tum- 
bling and officiating. Fundamentals of 
all tumbling activities are well covered 
and the illustrations are numerous. 


TUMBLING TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED. Ted 
Burns and Tyler Micoleau. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 
1957. 96 pp. Illus. $3.00. This is one 
of the Barnes Sports Library books; 
also one of several sports books designed 
and illustrated with sketches by Tyler 
Micoleau. All fundamentals of tumbling 
activities are well covered. Basic exer- 
cises and building routines are features 
and the glossary is very helpful. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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New completely revised edition! 


“PLANNING 


written by the foremost 
experts in the united states 


Here are the latest recommendations and ideas presented by America’s 
leading facilities specialists. City planners, architects, landscape archi- 
tects, schoolhouse construction consultants, and engineers joined with 
outstanding athletic, recreation, physical and health education leaders in 
producing this indispensable facilities plan-book. It's their handbook for 
planning indoor and outdoor facilities . . . make it yours, too! 


General Plant 
Features 


IDEAS, PLANS, 


AND SUGGESTIONS 


For Every Type of Modern 
Indoor and Outdoor Facility 


Athletic Fields @ Gymnasiums 
@ Park-School Facilities 
Field Houses 
Recreation Buildings @ Service Areas 


Health Suites 
Resident Camps 


Swimming Pools 
Stadiums 


A MUST FOR 


EVERY 


Architect 

City Planner 

Civic Leader 
Engineer 

Park Executive 
Recreation Director 
School Administrator 


Hundreds of Facts, Figures, 
and Ideas Formulated by 
Professional Experts 


Includes plans and ideas on 
design, heating, layout, con- 
struction materials, traffic flow, 
lighting, painting, equipment, 
and hundreds of valuable ideas 
for solving construction prob- 
lems. 


$ 2 50 


No C.0.D.’s 


Send orders to: 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 So. State St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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This seal, pridemork of 
the Athletic Institute, . 
Mdentifies its members! 


TEACH GOLF in a 10’ by 20’ by 10’ area! 


Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 


program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. : iy s 
@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed H Z 


in later life. 


@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 


college, high or prep school. 


@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 


noiselessly in the net. 


For literature, write to: i. 


NET MANUFACTURERS 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J. 


WEIGHT-LIFTING— 


Handbook & Leadership Guide 


I. TRAINING COURSES: Body-Building Routines 
Barbell—Body Leverage— Dumb-bell—Competi- 
tive Weight-lifting, etc. 


Il. CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED: 
Will weight-lifting make you muscle-bound?— 
Slow-you-up?—Develop a phenomenal physique? 
—Help or hinder in other sports ?—etc. 

Ill. SOCIAL & PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
— FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
2.50 


National Weight-lifting Bureau, Allston 34, Mass. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, speci 

Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 

ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOL 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


Six-Man Football 
MAGAZINE 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
C. J. O’CONNOR 
1010 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 
SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
YOUTH. American Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: AAHPER, 1201-16th 
St., N.W. 1957. 150 pp. Illus. $2.50. 
Because of their deep concern for the 
role which secondary schools should play 
in the development of outdoor education 
programs, the AAHPER and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals have co-operated in prepar- 
ing this publication. An attempt has 
been made to incorporate the best think- 
ing of outdoor education leaders and 
school administrators who have devel- 
oped successful programs throughout 
the country. At the same time, an at- 
tempt has been made to cite as examples 
only those programs which might be 
duplicated successfully by other school 
systems. Thoroughly discussed are the 
setting and need for outdoor education, 
outdoor education in the high school 
program, facilities and resources for 
outdoor education, teacher preparation, 
and a look into the future. 


GOLF FOR INDUSTRY. Natl. Golf Founda- 
tion, Ine., 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
1957. 50 pp. The Foundation enlisted 
the aid of many companies in collecting 
the practical information and materials 
in this book. As a result the book is a 
practical planning guide for the com- 
pany, the recreation director, and the 
golf secretary to help America’s work- 
ing population derive greater benefit 
and more satisfaction from its growing 
leisure time, and to form stimulating 
and lasting associations on and off the 
job, through golf. It is offered as a new 
tool, to help industry in its continuing 
efforts to make America the very best 
place in the world to live and work. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Richard Kraus. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 42nd St. 
1957. 236 pp. $4.95. Why do children 
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ESSENTIAL FOR 
YOUR FITNESS 
LIBRARY 


Fit To Teach 


Outdoor Education 
for American Youth 


380 pp. 
$3.50 


Fitness for 
Secondary 
School Youth 


Order from: AAHPER, 


1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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play? How does play contribute to the 
child’s growth? Why is creative expres- 
sion important? What do children like? 
How can adults help? The authors an- 
swer these questions and many more in 
explaining the importance of play for 
the child in his age group. He shows 
the need for intelligent adult guidance 
and then displays a wealth of play ma- 
terial that will inspire both professional 
and volunteer adult leaders—with new 
approaches to additional games and ac- 
tivities and to the field of creative ex- 
pression. Volunteer leaders of scout 
troops and church, playground, or camp- 
ing groups will find this thoroughly 
readable and useful, whether their need 
is for planning a single “fun” session 
or a continuing program of activities. 
YMCA WATER SAFETY AND LIFESAVING. 
Harold T. Friermood, editor. New York 
7: Association Press, 291 Broadway. 
1957. 48 pp. Illus. 50¢. This student 
handbook, closely co-ordinated with Pro- 
fessor Silvia’s professional instructor’s 
book, Lifesaving and Water Safety In- 
struction, was commended and reaf- 
firmed at the 1954 Third National YMCA 
Aquatic Conference. This edition reflects 
the best current understanding and prac- 
tice. It should help students become pro- 
ficient in survival aquatics. 


. GENERAL INTEREST 
NEA: THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. Edgar 


D. Wesley. New York 16: Harper & | 


Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 1957. 419 pp. 
$5.00. This is the story of education in 
a period of rapid change in American 
life. Appearing in the National Educa- 
tion Association’s 100th year as a cen- 
tennial project, the history follows 
American education from the NEA’s 
founding by 43 educators in Philadel- 
phia in 1857 to its status today as a pro- 
fessional organization of 700,000 teach- 
ers in all states and territories. 
EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL. A 
Handbook on Civil Defense for Schools. Civil 
Defense Education Project, U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Wash. 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 
Govt. Printing Office. 1956. 88 pp. 65¢. 
This publication outlines some of the 
information and procedures essential to 
the development of school protection 
plans and programs. Its primary pur- 
pose is to alert and enlighten children, 
youth, and adults to the need for being 
prepared to meet natural and man-made 
disasters and to minimize their serious 
consequences. 

THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE FOR BODY ALIGN- 
MENT AND FUNCTION. Marian Williams 
and Catherine Worthingham. Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., W. Wash- 
ington Sq. 1957. 127 pp. Illus. $3.50. 
This manual is designed for the use of 
all persons dealing with problems of 
body alignment and function. Much of 
the material relating to analysis proce- 
dures and exercises has been adapted 

(Continued on page 52) 
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New RONALD Books 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY * 


Guidance of Children 


Through Physical Education 
—2nd Edition 
DOROTHY LA SALLE, Wayne State University 


SEPTEMBER. Practical ideas and materials of instruction for a 
physical education program that will give children of the first six 
grades maximum benefit. Integrating theory and practice, the book 
sets forth the potential values and objectives of physical education 
and analyzes the contribution which physical education makes to 
health, emotional development, play skills, and democratic living. 
Includes practical suggestions for achieving these ends plus over 
110 games, sports, and relays, and more than 50 self-testing activities 
and stunts. Each chapter lists goals appropriate to the age level of 
the children of a particular grade. 47 ills., tables. $4.00 


Recreation Areas. 
Their Design and Equipment 
—2nd Edition 
GEORGE D. BUTLER 


AUGUST. Up-to-the-minute, detailed information on design and 
equipment of recreation areas, with emphasis on neighborhood play- 
grounds, playfields, and athletic fields. 170 photos, diagrams, and 
plans include the official dimensions and layouts of nearly 40 playing 
courts and fields, as well as floor plans for 14 buildings. Shows 
how to incorporate modern apparatus, equipment, and game courts 
into the area plan. Deals with the problems of athletic field construc- 
tion with special attention to the running track, areas for field events, 
seating and parking facilities. Includes a new section on constructing 
an artificial ice rink. 170 ills., 9 x 12. 


Field Hockey 
For Players, Coaches, and Umpires 
JOSEPHINE T. LEES and BETTY SHELLENBERGER 


AUGUST. A-to-Z guide to skills and techniques of winning field 
hockey! Numerous action photos of every stroke help explain how 
they are executed and which strokes are best for stopping the ball, 
passing, shooting for goal, and tackling. Book includes detailed 
diagrams which cover the duties of each of the eleven players—on 
offense and defense—and show him how to function in relation 
to teammates and opponents on roll-in plays; free and corner hit 
situations; center, 25-yard line, and penalty bullies. Material on 
umpiring by May E. Parry, National Umpire. A book in the Barnes 
SPORTS LIBRARY. 53 ills., 644 x 10. $2.95 


Synchronised Swimming 
—2nd Edition 


FERN YATES, Columbia University; and 
THERESA W. ANDERSON, North High School, Des Moines 


Ready soon. Through a special teaching technique, this book 
shows how synchronization in its simplest form may be employed 
as a teaching tool in swimming classes at any level of ability, and 
how swimming in unison is used in water compositions for programs, 
pageants, and competitions. Variations in the standard strokes and 
87 special stunts are illustrated by underwater and surface photos. 
Numerous line drawings suggest patterns to follow both in class 
teaching and in the design of water compositions. Book includes 
material on musical accompaniment, staging, programming, com- 


petitions, and the conduct of a one-day clinic. 350 ills., 6Y2 x 10. $4.50 
Order your books from: 


15 East 26th St., N. Y. 10 
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SHIELD OF 
QUALITY 


Style 255 - HIDE-A-WAY 


fashionable one-piece 
suit - shirt, shorts and 
inner bloomer with elastic 
leg cleverly attached to the 
hem of the suit. Shorts 
hide the gathers. 


TIONAL 


Girls...Gym Suits 


NATIONALLY PREFERRED 
direct factory to you 


Style 245 - WINNER 


A popular, flattering one- 
piece suit with pleated 
shorts. Deep pleated action 
back. Attached matching 
inner bloomer. 


Style 245L 


For those who desire along- 
er suit. By oa snip ofa 
thread, 3 inches can be 
added to the length, leav- 
ing a finished hem. 
Otherwise some as style 
45. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Style 235 - BLOOMERETTE 


An all time favorite for all 
out action! A modern one- 
piece gym suit with full-cut 
elastic legs. Deep plected 
action back. 


Write today for free circular 
with full information on our 


MONEY MAKING OFFER 
TO YOU! Many other 
styles - choice of colors. 
All sanforized, colorfast 


and washable LOW PRICED 
creations. Ask for samples 


for your inspection, 


natTionaLt. & 
Company 


387 MARQUETTE STREET 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN: 
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from the wealth of literature available 
in the physical therapy and physical 
education fields. An effort has been made 
to select those corrective procedures 
which are best suited for clinical appli- 
cation and to discuss them in terms of 
basie functional anatomy. The text, 
therefore, is concerned with selection 
and analysis of material rather than 
with the introduction of new techniques. 


UNDERSTANDING GIRLS. Clarence G. 
Moser. New York 7: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1957. 252 pp. $3.50. The 
facts we need to know for understand- 
ing girls are included: the cultural and 
social setting into which each girl is 
thrust today, with its new and special 
demands upon her; her need for self- 
discovery and _ self-acceptance which 
must precede her easy and healthy re- 
lationships with others; her needs from 
adults and peers, and from school, church, 
youth organizations, recreation services, 
and other community agencies; her po- 
tential role as mother and citizen to- 
morrow, and how we influence that role 
today. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Nurses for a Growing Nation. New York 
16: Natl. League for Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave. 1957. 31 pp. 35¢. 

Communication. A Health Education Mono- 
graph. No. 1. Four papers presented at 
the 7th Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Public Health Educators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Oakland 6, Calif.: H. J. 
Weddle, 121 E. 11th St. 1957. 32 pp. 
$1.00. 

How To Drive. Wash. 6, D. C.: American 
Automobile Assn., 1712 G St., N.W. 
1957. $1.00. 

Ten Tips Toward Tax-supported Community 
Health Services. New York 19: Natl. Ad- 
visory Committee on Local Health De- 
partments, Natl. Health Council, 1790 
Broadway. 1957. 19 pp. 25¢. 

High Blood Pressure (Hypertension). E. V. 
Allen, M.D. New York 10: American 
Heart Assn., 44 E. 23 St. 15 pp. Free. 
What Is Marriage Counseling? David R. 
Mace. Publie Affairs Pamphlet No. 250. 
New York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St. 1957. 28 pp. 25¢. 
Emotions in Education. Dana L. Farns- 
worth, M.D. Cleveland 6: Cleveland 
Health Museum, 8911 Euclid Ave. 1957. 
15 pp. 25¢. 

Allergy in Children. New York 16: The 
American Foundation for Allergie Dis- 
eases, Inc., 274 Madison Ave. 1957. 13 
pp. 25¢. 

Man Against Germs. A. L. Baron. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton, 300-4th Ave. 
1957. 320 pp. $4.50. 

A Control Program for Motor Vehicle Fleets. 
New York 38: Assn. of Casualty and 
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Surety Companies, 60 John St. 1957. 
24 pp. 


Physical Education and Athletics 


Basketball Guide. Catherine Snell, editor. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: Div. of Girls and 
Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 1201-16th 
St., N.W. 1957. 160 pp. 75¢. 

Basketball Rules Reprint. Reprint of Rules 
Section of Basketball Guide. Wash. 6, 
D. C.: Div. of Girls and Women’s 
Sports, AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W. 
1957. 40 pp. 25¢. 

Volleyball Guide. Evelyn Prescott, editor. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: Div. of Girls and 
Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 1201-16th 
St., N.W. 1957. 112 pp. 75¢. 

Aquatics Guide. Alice Shoman, editor. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: Div. of Girls and 
Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 1201-16th 
St., N.W. 1957. 144 pp. 75¢. 

Winter Sports and Outing Activities Guide. 
Jan Gund, editor. Wash. 6, D. C.: Div. 
of Girls and Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 
1201-16th St., N.W. 1957. 128 pp. 75¢. 
Recreational Games and Sports. Pauline des 
Granges, editor. Wash. 6, D. C.: Div. 
of Girls and Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 
1201-16th St., N.W. 1957. 64 pp. 75¢. 
Team Sports for Girls and Women. 3rd ed. 
Margaret H. Meyer and Marguerite M. 
Ashwarz. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., W. Washington Sq. 1957. 422 
pp. $4.50. 

Methods and Materials in Elementary Physical 
Education. 2nd ‘ed. Edwina Jones, Edna 
Morgan, and Gladys Stevens. Yonkers- 
On-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co. 
1957. 426 pp. $4.25. 

Physical Education Activities for the Elemen- 
tary School. Rev. ed. Jeannette Smalley. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: The National Press. 
1957. 196 pp. $2.50. 

Football Fatalities 1931-1956. 25th Annual 
Survey. Committee on Injuries and Fa- 
talitiés of American Football Coaches 
Assn. Hanover, N. H.: D. O. Me- 
Laughry, secy.-treas. The American 
Football Coaches Assn. 12 pp. Free. 
Six Man Football, 1957 Annual. C. J. O’Con- 
nor, Baltimore, Md.: 1008 Brevard St. 
64 pp. $1.00. Records, rules, and articles 
on six man football. 

The American Turners. Their History, Philoso- 
phy, and Contributions to American Democ- 
racy. The First Annual Jahn Education 
Foundation Lecture. Walter C. Eber- 
hardt. Bloomington, Ind.: School of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, Indiana University. 1957. 16 pp. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


The Indian Tipi. Its History, Construction, and 
Use. Reginald and Gladys Laubin. Nor- 
man, Okla.: Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 
1957. 208 pp. $3.95. 

A Guide for Games. D. Cyril Joynson. 
New York 16: Philosophical Library, 15 
K. 40th St. 1957. 302 pp. Illus. $7.50. 
Hamsters and Guinea Pigs. Pets of Today 
Series No. |. David Le Roi. Distributed in 
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the U. S. by SportShelf, 10 Overlook 
Terrace, New York 33, for Nicholas 
Vane, Ltd., London. 1957. 96 pp. $2.00. 
The Canoeing Manual. Noel McNaught. 
Distributed in the U. 8. by SportShelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33, for 
Kaye Publishing Co., London. 1957. 159 
pp. Illus. $3.25. 

The Aquarium. Pets of Today Series No. 2. 
David Le Roi. Distributed in the U. §. 
by SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, 
New York 33, for Nicholas Vane, Ltd., 
London. 1957. 96 pp. $2.00. 

Social Growth Through Play Production. Jack 
Simos. New York 7: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1957. 192 pp. $3.75. 
Starlight and Storm. Gaston Rebuffat. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 300- 
4th Ave. 1957. 189 pp. Illus. $5.50. Tech- 
niques of mountain climbing. 

Home Play for the Preschool Child. A Book 
of Creative Craiis and Activities. June 
Johnson. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 
49 KE. 33rd St. 1957. 140 pp. $2.95. 

The Ford Book of Station Wagon Living. 
Franklin M. Reck and William Moss. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, Ince., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas. 1957, 252 
pp. Illus. $2.95. 

Camping Administration Leadership Program. 
Barbara Ellen Joy. Minneapolis 15: 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 8. 6th St. 
1957. 84 pp. About $2.75. 


Proceedings of Eleventh Annual Purdue Indus- 


’ trial Recreation Conference. Lafayette, Ind. : 


1957. 18 pp. 
The Organization of Aquatic Clubs. Colleen 
L. Bennett and W. Gordon Bennett. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Overbeck Co., 
1216 S. Univ. Ave. 1955. 104 pp. $1.75. 
Indian Games and Crafts. Robert Hofsinde 
(Gray-Wolf). New York 17: William 
Morrow Co., 425-4th Ave. 1957. 127 pp. 
Illus. $2.50. 
Rebuilding Human Lives: The Rehabilitation 
of the Handicapped. Sidney G. Tickton. 
New York 22: The Seventh Co., Ine., 
60 E. 56th St. 1957. 64 pp. 
The Folklore of Maine. Horace P. Beck. 
Phialdelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
E. Washington Sq. 1957. 284 pp. Illus. 
$5.00. 
Education in Georgia Moves Forward. Ex- 
tended School Program. Atlanta 3, Ga.: 
State Dept. of Education, State Office 
Bldg. 1957. 38 pp. 
Abingdon Song Kit—Songs for Fun and Fel- 
lowship. James F. Leisy. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Abingdon Press. 64 pp. 50¢. 
How To Play Disking. A Game For Young and 
Old. Rev. ed. H. A. Sims. The Author, 
R. R. 1, Haileybury, Ontario, Canada. 
14 pp. 20¢. 

General Interest 


Health and Physical Education Microcards. 
March 1957 Supplement to Nov. 1955 
Bulletin and Oct. 1956 Supplement. 
Eugene, Oreg.: Microcard Publications, 
School of Health and Physical Eduea- 
tion, Univ. of Oregon. 1957. Leaflet. * 


NATIONAL 


Shorts & Blouses 


NATIONALLY PREFERRED 
direct factory to you 


Varsity 


Style S50 
PULLOVER 
SHIRT 


Style T99 
CUFFED 
SHORTS 


Style $50 - PULLOVER SHIRT On and off in 
a jiffy. No button problems. Extra long to 
stay tucked in. Pocket. White sanforized, 
weshable broadcloth, 

Style T99 - CUFFED SHORTS Smart and 
practical in ond out of the gym. Tailored to 
a “*T’’ with smooth fitting legs and turnbock 
cuffs. Two hip pockets, zipper back opening. 
Sanforized, washable sport twill. Available 
in 5 colors, 

SPECIAL SHORTS & BLOUSE SALE 

Style $70 - BLOUSE (Not shown) FIRST 
QUALITY - pure white. Sanforized combed 
cotton broadcloth. Button front. 
Style T20 SHORTS (Not shown) FIRST 
QUALITY. Sonforized, washable sport cotton 
twill. Cuffed. ‘‘Boy type’. Available in 5 
colors. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


MANLFACTURERS 


Spots Company 
387 MARQUETTE ST. FOND DULAC, WIS. 
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Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


GROUP DYNAMICS IN COACHING FOOTBALL 


by NORRIS A. PATTERSON 
Head Football Coach, William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 


FOOTBALL is truly American in origin 
and heritage. It builds good character, 
healthy bodies, and a co-operative atti- 
tude toward others. It is a fine labora- 
tory for practice and experience in dem- 
ocratic endeavor. Yet it is, in most eases, 
a stronghold of authoritarianism; a 
sport autocratically controlled by its 
coaches and teachers. 

The use of group dynamics in coach- 
ing methods will help greatly to win 
more games, and will certainly make for 
a happier relationship among players 
and between player and coach. 

Simple Plan 

Our procedure for organizing is very 
simple. On the first day of practice the 
squad (about 60 men) is divided into 
groups according to position: ends, 
tackles, guards, centers, backs. Each 
group elects a member to serve as its 
representative on a central planning 
committee, which is composed of a rep- 
resentative from each position group, 
the captain of the team, the quarter- 
backs, and the coaches. Quarterbacks 
are included because as _ field-generals 
they are vitally involved in all matters 
that affect the squad. 

Committee Frames Rules 


The committee (excluding the coaches) 
is charged with the responsibility of 
framing and enforcing training rules 
and regulations regarding smoking, 
drinking, hours, diet, dates, ete. The 
committee also composes regulations 
governing tardiness to practice, missing 
practice, special study for those with 
academic difficulty, and any other prob- 
lems that affect the group welfare. 

Training rules are much more faith- 
fully honored when they are designed by 
the members affected, and not handed 
down by a coach as a code of laws. A 
coach is only fooling himself if he be- 
lieves that players will abide by rules 
set up dictatorially. Regulations im- 
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posed by a coach serve only to drive 
some players to subterfuge when they 
violate rules, or may provide some with 
an opportunity to express an adolescent 
rebellion against adult-imposed stand- 
ards. All violators of training rules are 
disciplined by the central committee un- 
der the leadership of the captain of the 
team. 

This plan has been very successful. 
Benefits are reaped from better physical 
stamina, and greater psychological ben- 
efit comes from the feeling of having a 
real contribution to make as a member 
of the group. 


Group Complaint Sessions 


Every Monday, immediately prior to 
practice, each group holds a ten-minute 
meeting to gather all complaints, no 
matter how trivial, and suggestions that 
will affect the week ahead. On Monday 
night the central committee meets to 
discuss the findings of the earlier group 
meetings. All problems and gripes are 
discussed and weighed, and action is 
considered. 

This meeting is very informal in na- 
ture, and all representatives are encour- 
aged to express themselves freely. Many 
games are won as a result of informa- 
tion gathered by coaches in these Mon- 
day night meetings. The findings also 
greatly assist the coaches in planning 
practice schedules for the coming week. 

At the conclusion of the season, the 
central planning committee meets to 
evaluate the season. The findings of this 
final meeting are written down and filed 
for use in planning the next season. 


Coach’s Role Unchanged 


This proposed use of group methods 
does not imply that players shall co-op- 
eratively coach the team in regard to 
style of play, techniques used, who shall 
play, ete. Coaching football today is a 
highly complex, technical process re- 
quiring skillful and well-trained coaches. 


However, many coaches who are high- 
ly trained in the technical aspects of the 
game fail because they are poorly 
trained for work in human relations, or 
because they simply overlook the fact 
that football is played by human beings 
and requires thoughtful consideration 
and skill in working with people. 

Need for Group Procedures 

If this great game is worthwhile, if it 
contributes to the general education of 
the participants, if it is an experience 
in democratic living, then players should 
be given a more active part in planning 
policies and procedures. 

Athletes are intelligent, sensitive hu- 
man beings. They must have an oppor- 
tunity to express their feelings in mat- 
ters relating to team welfare—training 
rules, practice field regulations, locker 
room procedures, length of practice pe- 
riods, dormitory food, and dozens of 
other items which vitally affect them. 

Many potentially good teams have 
been destroyed because of poor morale 
caused by minor discontent at the player 
level. Coaches are often not aware that 
a problem exists until it is too late. Ob- 
viously, group dynamics could be a pow- 
erful force for improving morale and 
spirit of the group, and would lead to 
an improved performance by the team. 
Thus, the immediate goal of winning the 
game is made possible through a pro- 
gram which makes use of the principles 
of group dynamics and the group 
processes. 


Successful Method 


The author has used group methods in 
coaching football for a number of years 
with a great deal of success, both in 
terms of games won and in terms of 
better player-coach relations. The plan 
is workable and stimulating. It is sim- 
ple. Both our players and coaches like 
this method of mutual participation. It 
proves itself as it pays off in terms of 
more closely co-ordinated teams which 
can win more games, with similar ma- 
terial, than teams trained by the tradi- 
tional authoritarian method. 


jayfro 
BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Also featu ing Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI - PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 
V NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 
V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
Send for Free Catalog 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Even when a player makes 
a fast jump pivot, Seal-O- 
San finished gym floors 
help him hold his footing. 
Notice the position of feet 
and legs in this high-speed 
photograph . . . see how 
Seal-O-San provides a non- 
slippery surface. 


Finished 


FAST ACTION 


ASSURE SAFE, NONSLIPPERY SURFACE 


Whether it’s a lay up under a basket, a fast break in mid-court or a quick 
jump ‘pivot near the line . . . good basketball calls for fast footwork. And the 
player's footwork is no better than the floor permits. 

Seal-O-San gym floor finish is especially formulated to provide a non- 


«<s slippery surface, yet it is resilient enough to give a player’s foot the “extra 
MAIL @¢% TODAY! spring” needed for fast action. Of all of the gym floor finishing materials 


= available to you, only Seal-O-San offers all these advantages. Get free infor- 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 

Huntington, Indiana 

| would like to know what Seal-O-San can 
do for our wood floors. 

CD Send prices and folder. 

(CD Have representative call. 


O) Please send a copy of 1957-58 Coaches 


1 
| mation about Seal-O-San gym floor finish and what it can do for your gym 
| 

Digest (free to all coaches and athletic 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Jj 


floor. Write today! 


HUNTINGTON @®> LABORATORIES 


directors; others send 50¢ handling fee). INCORPORATED 


NAME TITLE Huntington, Indiana + Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « Toronto 2, Ontario 


| SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 
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THE GREATEST 
VALUES 


In Dancewear 
and Swimwear 


Ectu 
SPORTS WEAR 


LEOTARDS 
FOR GYM 
AND DANCE 


As supplier to the 
dance profession, Ed- 
ucator tailors form- 
fitting leotards and ac- 
cessories for students 
of ballet, acrobatic and 
modern dance. This 
traditional practice 
costume is also perfect 
for gymwear. In fine 
fabrics, expert tailor- 
ing and a choice of 15 
colors. Order manu- 
facturer-direct at fac- 
tory wholesale price. 


Leotard, Style L 2 (il- 
lustrated) 15 colors, 
Durene ribbed knit cot- 
ton, adults’ chil- 
dren’s sizes ... $30 doz., 
$2.50 ea, 


Tights, ankle length, 
Durene ribbed, $3.00 up 
—Terms: 2% 20 days, 
net 30. 


We also feature Helanca nylon 
stretch leotards and ballet 
tights in many styles, 


Upon request, administrative 
personnel, recreation directors 
and physical education teach- 
ers may obtain a copy of our 
24-page catalogue. 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


as manufacturers, we 
sell DIRECT MAIL to 
you at factory whole- 
sale prices which are 
traditionally the lowest 
in the trade. 


TANK SUITS 
FOR GIRLS, 
WOMEN 


Write for our 24-page 
catalogue showing the 
various fabrics, styles 
and colors at the Spe- 
cial Discount Prices, 


We Pay All 
Shipping Charges 


Educator 


SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


A 
ies 


PARADE 


by AMES CASTLE 


Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER 
JOHPER's Western Office, 6972 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Tetherball Contest Kit 


Here’s something new for playground 
directors—a tournament promotion kit 
for tetherball, available without charge 
from the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Box 
3068 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54. The 
kit contains announcements, press-re- 
leases, rules, instructions, and prizes, 
including armbands and ribbons for 
city-wide competition. If you wish a 
trophy for city-wide champions, the 
firm will include one at cost. This Voit 
contest designed for children up to 14 
has been tried in 30 pilot locations and 
proved very popular. 

Rawlings Football Gear 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2307 Lucas 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo., has among its newly 


designed equipment the Octopus, a knee 
brace which has greater preventive 
qualities and which can be put on by 
the player. An improved head cushion 
helmet with a padded one-piece plastic 
shell offers greater protection to lower 
jaw and base of skull. The RNB and 
DNB face bars of one-piece molded ny- 
lon offer either single bar or double bar 
(shown) designs. The FP17 shoulder 
pad has redesigned padding giving ad- 
ded chest protection. Write Rawlings 
for a catalog. 


Aquatics Equipment 

Pennsylvania Athletic Products, Akron, 
Ohio, has added an extensive line of 
aquatics equipment. Included are the 
Sea-Jet water skiis and Mares Superfin 
101 pictured. The Superfin is interna- 
tionally known as the fin used when the 
current world record of 134.51 feet for 
free-diving was set. 


All-Dry Swimming Cap 

The Ocean Pool Supply Co., 155 W. 23rd 
St. New York II, has a newly designed 
super-resilient swimming cap known as 
the All-Dry. It weighs under three 
ounces and has five rubber fins to keep 
curls in, water out, and hair dry. Colors 
are white, red, or blue. 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MAURA CONLISK 
304 State Office Building, Springfield, III. 


STATEMENT OF POLICIES AND PROCEDURES FOR 
COMPETITION IN GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
by the DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS OF AAHPER 


THE DIVISION for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation believes the competitive ele- 
ment in sports activities can be used 
constructively for achievement of desir- 
able educational and recreational objec- 
tives. Competition in and of itself does 
not automatically result in desirable 
outcomes, but competitive experiences 
may be wholesome and beneficial if they 
occur under favorable conditions and re- 
sult in desirable conduct and attitudes. 

The adoption of the best practices for 
the attainment of desirable outcomes is 
the responsibility of all associated with 
competitive events. Sponsoring agencies, 
players, coaches, officials, and spectators 
must share responsibility for valid prac- 
tices in competitive sports, if essential 
values are to.be realized. 

DGWS believes participation in 
sports competition is the privilege of all, 
regardless of skills. The sports needs, 
interests, and abilities are best met 
through snorts programs which offer a 
wide variety of activities and provide 
for varying degrees of skill. Limiting 
participation in competitive sports to 
the few highly skilled deprives others 
of the many different kinds of desirable 
experiences which are inherent in well- 
conducted sports programs. 

Where the needs of highly skilled girls 
and women are recognized and served. 
broad physical education intramural and 
extramural programs take precedence 
over an interscholastiec program. The 
latter may be an outgrowth of such pro- 
grams but is not a substitute. Develop- 
ment of all participants toward higher 
competencies and advanced skills is a 
major objective in all sports programs. 

DGWS presents the following policies 
and procedures through which desir- 
able outcomes in competition may be 
achieved. 


Forms of Competition 


Competition is defined as the partici- 
pation in a sport activity by two or more 
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persons from which a winner can result. 
The outcomes of competition are deter- 
mined by the quality of the participa- 
tion. For the best results, organized 
competitive programs should offer equal 
opportunities to all in terms of individ- 
ual ability, should be adapted to needs 
and interests of the participants, and 
should include a wide variety of activi- 
ties rather than concentration on one 
or two. 


Intramural Competition is defined as sports 
competition in which all participants 
are identified with a particular school, 
community center, club, organization, 
institution or industry, or are residents 
of a designated small neighborhood or 
community. This form of competition 
stresses the participation of the many. 
A well-rounded intramural program 
which offers a variety of activities, in- 
cluding corecreational activities, at va- 
rious skill levels should be sufficient to 
meet the needs and desires of the major- 
ity of girls and women. 

For such an intramural program, it is 
the responsibility of the school to pro- 
vide the time, facilities, and competent, 
trained leadership with preference giv- 
en to a woman if so qualified. Sound 
intramural programs are an outgrowth 
and complement of the school physical 
education program or the organized 
community recreation program. 


Extramural Competition is defined as the 
plan of sports competition in which par- 
ticipants from two or more schools, com- 
munity centers, clubs, organizations, in- 
stitutions, industries, or neighborhoods 
compete. As conceived by DGWS, it 
also seeks to provide a broad-base plane 
of competitive activities for participants 
of all levels of skill. 

The most desirable forms of extra- 
mural competition are Sports Days 
(school group participates as a unit), 
Play Days (representatives from each 
group are selected to play on Play Day 
teams), Telegraphic Meets (results are 


compared by wire or mail), other Invi- 
tational Events (such as symposium, 
jamboree, game, or match. 

The extramural play also encom- 
passes the supervised Interscholastic or 
Intercollegiate form of competitive ac- 
tivities for selected groups trained and 
coached to play a series of scheduled 
games and tournaments with similar 
teams from other schools, cities, or insti- 
tutions within a limited geographic 
area. It should be offered only when it 
does not interfere with the intramural 
and extramural programs. 

The extramural program is planned 
and carried out to supplement the intra- 
mural program. For the best welfare of 
participants, it is essential that it be 
conducted by qualified leaders, be sup- 
ported by organization funds, and be 
representative of approved objectives 
and standards for girls and women’s 
sports. This extension of the competi- 
tive sports program does not include 
rigid season-long schedules, intensive 
elimination leagues, or championships. 
However, it provides additional coaching 
by qualified staff members and affords 
group participation as a team in a series 
of games on appropriate tournament or 
schedule basis. 

It is assumed the sponsoring organi- 
zation recognizes its obligation to dele- 
gate responsibility for this program to 
the competent leadership of the women’s 
department; and, likewise, recognizes 
that sponsorship entails forthright pro- 
vision for funds, acceptable conditions 
of travel, protective insurance, appro- 
priate facilities, equipment, and desir- 
able practices in the conduct of the 
events. 

Admission charges are not sanctioned, 
since such emphasis detracts from the 
real values and favorable welfare of the 
participants. Only in the proper budget- 
ing for its proclaimed educational or 
recreational programs, can a sponsor- 
ing organization hope to establish a val- 
id public concept of its functions. 


Adaptation of Competitive Sports for 
Age-Level Groupings 


In Junior High School it is desirable 
that intramural programs of competi- 
tive activities be closely integrated with 
the basic physical education program. 
Informal extramural events consistent 
with social needs and recreational inter- 
est of upper division groups may be 
pianned occasionally. Interscholastic 
competition should not be offered under 
any circumstances for girls below senior 
high school level. 

In Senior High School a broadening 
program of intramural and extramural 
participation should be arranged as a 
complementary phase of a sound and in- 
clusive instructional program in physi- 
eal education, all conducted under quali- 
fied leadership and in a desirable en- 
vironment. A school may consider ar- 
ranging interscholastie competition pro- 
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vided the rest of the program is not 
jeopardized and the conditions listed 
under the extramural form of competi- 
tion above are met. 

Specifically, the following conditions 
should prevail : 

1. The health of the players is carefully 
supervised. 

2. Girls and women are not exploited 
for the purpose of promotion. 

3. The salary, retention, or promotion 
of an instructor is not dependent upon 
the outcome of the games. 

4. Qualified women teach, coach, and 
officiate wherever and whenever possible, 
and in any case the professional training 
and experience of the leader meets estab- 
lished standards. 

5. The approved, published DGWS rules 
are used. 

6. Schedules are limited, not to exceed 
maximums set in DGWS standards for 
specific sports as defined in DGWS Guides. 

7. Games, where possible, are sched- 
uled separately from the boys’ games. 

8. The program, including insurance for 
players, is financed by school funds and/or 
allocations of budget rather than gate re- 
ceipts. 

9. Provision is made by the school for 
safe transportation by bonded earriers 
with a chaperone responsible to the school 
accompanying each group. 

Sound adaptations should be made 

for the high school too small to employ 
a qualified woman physical instructor, 
and/or too few girls enrolled to permit 
the organization of an intramural pro- 
gram. Intramural and extramural com- 
petition emphasizing individual and dual 
sports and/or activities organized for 
co-recreational play may be a partial 
solution. Playdays, sportsdays,  tele- 
graphic meets, symposia, jamboree, in- 
vitational meets may be offered if the 
provisions listed above are incorpora- 
ted. Only when the needs of the stu- 
dents cannot be met through intramural 
and/or extramural types of competition 
should interscholastie competition be 
considered. Only under the conditions 
listed above should interscholastic com- 
petition be provided. 
Colleges and Universities. The philosophy 
that a well-rounded intramural and 
extramural program offering a variety 
of activities is sufficient to fulfill the 
needs and desires of the majority of 
girls and women should also be applied 
to the programs of colleges and univer- 
sities. If it is considered desirable that 
opportunities be provided for the high- 
ly skilled beyond the intramural and 
extramural programs, the amount and 
kind of intercollegiate competition 
should be determined by the women’s 
physical education department in ac- 
cord with administrative policy. Any 
institution which assumes responsibility 
for taking part in intercollegiate com- 
petition assumes: 

1. Sponsorship of women participants 
as individuals or as members of teams who 
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DGWS Election Results 


Rosemary McGee, Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, was elected to the office of Secre- 
tary of the Division for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports in an election carried on 
by mail ballot and at the AAHPER 
District Convention last spring. Miss 
McGee was elected for a two-year term 
of office. 

Announcement of other elections to 
State, District, and National DGWS 
offices will be carried in the October 
issue. A complete listing appears in 
the 1957-58 Basketball Guide. 


represent the institution and for whom 
part or all expenses may be paid. 

2. Sponsorship of events in which: 

a. Colleges or universities organize 

and promote competitive events. 

b. Outside agencies use college or 

university facilities. 

Furthermore, if an institution does 
assume the responsibility for any type 
of sponsorship the following principles 
should govern these intercollegiate 
events: 

1. They should be conducted in con- 
formance with DGWS standards of health, 
participation, leadership, and publicity. 

2. They should not curtail the intra- 
mural and other extramural programs of 
the sponsoring institutions or the institu- 
tions entering participants. 

3. They should not inelude events in 

which women participate: 

a. As members of men’s intercolle- 
giate athletic teams. 

b. In touch football exhibition 
games, or any other activities of 
similar type. 

e. Either with or against men in ac- 
tivities not suitable to competi- 
tion between men and women, 
such as basketball, touch football, 
speedball, soccer, hockey, or la- 
crosse. 


If a college student wishes to go be- 
yond the program offered by her insti- 
tution, DGWS does not oppose partici- 
pation by individuals in competitive 
events sponsored by other organizations, 
provided such events are conducted in 
accordance with the basie principles of 
DGWS. If a student contemplates en- 
tering events which appear to jeopardize 
her welfare, she should be given guid- 
ance which will help her to make wise 
decisions. 


Public and Private Recreation Agencies: The 
Division. recognizes that the sports pro- 
grams of public and private recreation 
agencies make a valuable contribution to 
girls and women. Community sports 
competition is organized on the basis of 
neighborhood population, membership in 
an agency, religious or fraternal affilia- 
tion, or occupation of the participant. 
However, the aims and objectives of 
community recreation agencies in their 


conduct of sports programs are similar 
to those of the schools. By using com- 
mon rules and applying basic standards 
in organizing competition, many girls 
and women can be given the opportunity 
to develop skills and to enjoy a desirable 
kind of competition. If individuals are 
grouped according to age and skill-abil- 
ity, the statements of policy outlined 
above can be applied by these agencies 
in organizing desirable forms of com- 
petition. 

The formation of leagues is the organ- 
izational structure through which many 
recreation programs are conducted. The 
competition provided in public and pri- 
vate recreation may be comparable to 
school programs by the following inter- 
pretations. 


Intramural competition: Competition in 
which the participants are from the 
same neighborhood, recreation center, 
playground, institution, or community. 


Extramural competition: Competition in 
which the participants are from two or 
more neighborhoods, recreation centers, 
playgrounds, institutions, or local com- 
munities. Inter-group competition is a 
phase of extramurals inclusive of Sport 
Days, Play Days, Telegraphic Meets, 
Invitational Events. 


Interscholastic competition: Competition in 
which the participants come from dif- 
ferent localities, towns or cities, districts 
or regions. 

Modifications will be required in plan- 
ning controls for competition depending 
upon the age level involved : 


Girls under senior high school age: Competi- 
tion should be limited to intramural 
games; that is, games with teams of the 
same age and ability from the same 
neighborhood, playground, recreation 
center or league. An occasional playday 
may be arranged with similar teams 
from other playgrounds, centers, or 
leagues. 


Girls of senior high school age: Intramural 
and extramural competition as defined 
above may be arranged provided the 
standards listed above for Senior High 
School, items 1-9, are upheld. A player 
should affiliate with only one team in 
one sport. 


Girls over senior high school age: Competi- 
tion defined as interscholastic competi- 
tion may be arranged provided stand- 
ards cited above are upheld. 

Sponsorship by recreation agencies of 
the participation of women in tourna- 
ments and meets organized at successive- 
ly higher levels (local, sectional, na- 
tional) should be governed by the best 
practices for safeguarding the welfare 
of the participants. The organization, 
administration, and leadership of such 
competitive events should be conducted 
so that the basic policies of DGWS are 
upheld. * 
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Good fit means greater comfort. 
Converse assures you correct footwear for 


Phys-Ed Fitnes $s | gym, tennis and all physical education 
| activities. Converse shoes give you positive 
e sta rts with FIT e traction, maximum arch support, extra long 

wear. Give your feet the best — 


choose Converse. 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS in all sizes 
for maximum support and real foot comfort. 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL SHOE 
“CHUCK TAYLOR” ALL STAR 


m America’s No. 1 Basketball Shoe 


Heavy white army duck 
uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper; 
foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE 
and CUSHION HEEL and 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non- 
marking molded 
outsole. Sizes 4 to 10. 


WOMEN’S MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 


For tennis, badminton and similar court games, world-famous 
stars choose CONVERSE top quality oxfords. The Converse 
COMFORT ARCH and SPECIAL CUSHION HEEL plus full length 
SPONGE INSOLE give support for weak arches, offer maximum 
protection for normal feet. Web tape backstay, permanent-set 
eyelets and sturdy toe guard insure longer wear. Lace-to-toe 
models have strong army duck uppers backed to drill with 
seamless forepart that eliminates toe chafing. Circular vamp 
models have same duck uppers with loose lining for coolness 
and sock “‘feel’’ comfort. Pinpoint Molded Sole assures good 
footing and long wear. Slipnot Molded Sole gives positive trac- 
tion on wet surfaces, grass, or smooth-finished playing areas. 
COURT STAR (Lace-to-toe) Pinpoint Sole Sizes 4 to 10 
NETKING (Circular Vamp) Pinpoint Sole Sizes 4 to 10 
SLIPNOT (Lace-to-toe) Slipnot Sole Sizes 4 to 9 
SLIPNOT (Circular Vamp) Slipnot Sole Sizes 4 to 9 


Pinpoint 


Slipnot 
Design 


Design 


women’s crepe BEACH 
Circular vamp oxford. 


SOLE OXFORDS Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double 
foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside 
toe cap. Full length 
duck covered SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT 
CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe outsole. 
ae Sizes 3 to 11. 
GLENVILLE A companion shoe to the Beach in a lace-to- 
toe model. Sizes 3 to 11. 


WOMEN’S GYMNASIUM SHOE 


GYM-ED 


Lace - to -toe bal; 
white duck up- 
pers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with Com- 
FORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-mark- 
ing crepe design 
outsole. Sizes 3 
to 11. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, Ill. » 100 Freeway Boulevard, South San Francisco « 241 Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Hospital Recreation Conference 


The National Conference on Recrea- 
tion for the Mentally Ill will be held at 
the Hotel Woodner, Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 17-20. It will be sponsored by 
AAHPER, with other national organiza- 
tions co-operating. Approximately 100 
persons have been invited. 

The purpose of the Conference is to 
discuss and attempt to find solutions for 
problems facing those responsible for 
planning and conducting recreation pro- 
grams for the mentally ill. Special at- 
tention will be given to philosophy and 
objectives, leadership, facilities and 
equipment, and evaluation and research. 

Members of the Steering Committee 
are: B. E. Phillips, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, chairman; Madolin E. Cannon, 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare; 
John L. Hutchinson, AAHPER vice- 
president for recreation; Martin W. 
Meyer, Indiana Division of Mental 
Health; Cecil W. Morgan, AAHPER 
Recreational Therapy Section chairman; 
and Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 
consultant in recreation. Robert C. Boyd, 
chairman-elect of the AAHPER Reecre- 
ational Therapy Section, will serve as 
Conference Director. 


New Publications Director 


James O. Walker joined the head- 
quarters staff of AAHPER in June as 
Director of Publications. Mr. Walker, 
a native of Asheboro, N. C., attended 
Maryville College in Tennessee and re- 
ceived his B.A. degree in 1944. He has 
taught English at the Emerson Institute, 
American University, and at the Wood- 
ward School for Boys, where he was head 
of the English department for six years. 

In 1951, he joined the staff of the 
Office of Publications of the American 
Red Cross national headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. He served there until 
May of this year, when he resigned to 
accept his AAHPER appointment. 

Mr. Walker and his wife, Ingrid, live 
in Falls Church, Virginia. 


New District Representatives 

Two new District Representatives to 
the AAHPER Board of Directors were 
elected at their respective District Con- 
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HESTER BETH BLAND 


H. B. HUNSAKER 


ventions last spring. Hester Beth Bland, 
health education consultant, Indiana 
State Board of Health, Indianapolis, 
will represent the Midwest District, and 
H. B. Hunsaker, Logan State Agricul- 
tural College, Utah, will represent the 
Southwest District. For names of the 
other members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, see page 5. 


DGWS-NAPECW Conference 

The Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports of AAHPER and the National 
Association of Physical Education for 
College Women are joining to sponsor 
a national conference of deep signifi- 
cance and challenge to all professional 
women in physical education and recre- 
ation. Those planning programs are 
concerned with current social changes 
and cultural patterns and their implica- 
tions for girls and women under their 
leadership and guidance. 


Are programs in step with a society 
involved with automation, with the need 
for meeting and adapting to current 
tensions and strains, with the changes in 
growth and development of children and 
youth, and with the psychological and 
sociological problems of the day? These 
and other questions have prompted the 
DGWS and NAPECW to eall this na- 
tional conference. 


Through the courtesy of the Athletic 
Institute, funds have been granted for 
consultants and operating expenses. 

The conference will be held June 22- 
June 28, 1958, at the Association Camp, 
Estes Park, Colo. There will be accom- 
modations for 250 women physical edu- 
eators and recreation leaders. Resource 
leaders will be from the fields of medi- 
cine, social anthropology, social psychol- 
ogy, growth and development, and other 
pertinent areas. It is hoped that leaders 
of girls and women throughout the coun- 
try, in secondary schools, colleges, and 
recreation, will respond to the challenge 
of this conference and indicate their de- 
sire to attend. 


The cost of this stimulating and in- 
teresting week in the beautiful Colo- 
rado mountains will be approximately 
$7.00 per day, plus a registration fee of 
$5.00 which will cover the cost of the 
Conference Report and other incidentals. 
Application blanks ean be obtained by 
writing to AAHPER National Confer- 
ence, 1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 
Application forms should be mailed to 
the conference manager on or after 
October 15, 1957, and will be processed 
in order of postmark date. Write im- 
mediately for your application form, to 
be assured a reservation. 


AAHPER Officers Meet 


e The six AAHPER District Presidents 
met at the NEA Center in Washington, 
D. C., June 10-12 to work with AAH- 
PER. staff members on problems of 
District Associations. They were Robert 
Bergstrom, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Northwest; John Cooper, Univer- 
stiy of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Southwest; Gwendolyn A. Drew, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Central; King MeCristal, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Midwest; Elizabeth McHose, Temple 
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University, Philadelphia, who represent- 
ed William M. Grimshaw, Ithaca Col- 
lege, New York, Eastern; and Guy 
Nesom, Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana, Southern. Or- 
ganization, finance, and convention plan- 
ning were among the topics discussed. 

e Forty-two state AHPER presidents- 
elect and a representative from Hawaii 
met in Washington, D. C., June 16-21 
for the third annual meeting of state 
association presidents-elect. The group 
considered such matters as membership 
promotion, state association structure, 
public relations, convention planning, 
newsletters, and the role of the state 


society association in building the profession. : 
Leisure Education Conference | ung, inexpensive 
ges in Approximately 140 delegates from 30 \ roup activi 
1 and states attended the National Conference g P cone ty! 
peas on Edueation for Leisure—The Role of 
ad the the Publie School, held in Washington, 

: D. C., last May. A brief report of the 
- conference by Louis E. Means, confer- Looking for a new recreation idea? Voit has it in a 

; ence director, will appear in the October 

thletic JouRNAL and the complete report will pre-tested, packaged Tetherball Contest! 
ed for be published about November 1. 
BES. If you haven’t tried tetherball, this contest is a wonder- 
ne 22- S O S to PE Handbook Users y : 
Cam ful way to get it started on your local playgrounds. 
ae _ The AAHPER Committee To Evalu- If the game is already well-established in your area, 
ate Experimental Use of Physical Edu- d 
athe wi cation for High School Students would ed S a way to adapt it into an organized new Recreation 
er like to locate teachers who are using epartment activity. 
text. you use this Voit will furnish you with complete instructions, awards 

7 classes, send your name and a ress to . 
other Clyde and tested suggestions on how to make tetherball contests 
pon; Department of Physical Education, Uni- a high spot on your calendar. 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Tetherball knows no season. It’s popular year ’round 
s, and 
ullenge Fitness Council Appointees so you can make use of the contests to perk up a recreation 
eir de- MecCarth program during any doldrum period. 

Shane MacUarthy, executive irector 
Pre of the President’s Council on Youth Fit- Fun for ail ages, tetherball draws its peak attention from 
Colo. ness, has announced the appointment of the 7 to 12 year old age group—boys and girls. 
mately Ann F. Bergquist as Staff Assistant for For the youngsters, tetherball means fun, excitement 
Sai the Council and of Colonel George R. and action 
of the Creel as Chief of Public Information. : 
wet Mrs. Bergquist received the B.A. and For the playground director, it means safe play with 
we M.A. degrees in health and _ physical minimum supervision. 

ned b pe 
Sakae education from the University of Mary- For the purchaser, it means easy installation, low-cost, 
D.C land. Prior to joining the Council, she Jasti ti l t 
‘le a rad was the Confidential Assistant to Oveta 

after Culp Hobby, former Secretary of 
Colonel Creel, a Regular Army Officer VOIT OFFICIAL TETHERBALLS 
rm, to with over 20 years of active service, is netk, ausihan: i ae 2945 East 12th Street 


a graduate of Fort Leavenworth Com- ms f an 
mand and General Staff College and shabie. Built 
t holds an M.A, degree in journalism. He strong “Terie 
has held the positions of Chief Press carcass and a 


Los Angeles 23, California 


Please send me compinte details on your 
packaged Tetherball Contest, including 
rules, court layouts and installation 


sidents Officer of Supreme Headquarters Allied 

ington, Powers Europe (SHAPE) and Chief eee ‘ NAME 

for the Military District Exclusive ADDRESS 
ms 0 of Washington. design — fi 

Robert tetherball. CITY STATE | 
», Cor- New 
Jniver- 

3 An- The School of Physical Education of cy 

Drew, the University of Illinois is being ele- 

s, Mis- vated to College status this month. S. C. 

Michi- Staley is Dean of the new College and ; © 

ansing, is also serving as Head of the Depart- America’s Finest Sports Equipment By 45 W. 18th Street, New York 11 

Temple (Concluded on page 80) 315 E. Grand Avenue, Chicago 11 


2945 E. 12th Street, Los Angeles 23 
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SPOTLIGHT onthe Dance 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 


Editor BETTY JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


WHAT ABOUT MEN TEACHERS 
IN COLLEGE DANCE? 


by JOSEPH E. MARKS III 
Box 62, Fork Union, Virginia 


“DEAR SIR: As you may have sus- 
pected, the opening is for a young wom- 
an teacher. It is not often that we find 
a man qualified in the field of dance as 
you are.” So writes the director of 
physical education of a large university 
in reply to an application from a male 
dance teacher. 

The head of a woman’s physical edu- 
cation department writes that while she 
personally has “no objections to having 
a man as a dance instructor” her situa- 
tion does not lend itself to having a man. 
She continues by saying that, “The dance 
instructor also teaches other activities in 
the women’s service program. I am 
afraid that the situation would be some- 
what awkward because the woman’s 
gymnasium is separate from the men’s 
and the dressing facilities in the woman’s 
gymnasium are not arranged to have 
separate dressing rooms.” 

The Dean of Arts and Sciences of an- 
other institution states that the physical 
education department cannot hire a male 
dance teacher because he would be re- 
quired to hold classes at night and a 
man should not be “with all those girls” 
at that time. 

Such are the answers given to the male 
dance teacher as he applies for a dance 
position in a university. While such 
answers are being written to the male 
teacher, the manager of a large teachers 
employment bureau writes to the chair- 
man of a department of physical educa- 
tion who is looking for a dance teacher. 
“We are wondering if a man might not 
be employed for your position to teach 
dance. The demand for women in this 
field is overwhelming and the supply is 

The chairman writes to the man who 
applied for the position: “Your qualifi- 
cations and recommendations were excel- 
lent and we gave them careful considera- 
tion; however, the situation at our Uni- 
versity is such that any man directing 
the dance would be working under a 
great handicap.” Then he states that the 
“position has been, at least temporarily, 
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filled by a young woman who does not 
have as much training or as much ex- 
perience as you.” 


Chances of Employment 


If such a situation faces the male 
dance teacher as he seeks a position in 
his field, what are the chances of his 
securing a position? Should the male 
student interested in dance be encour- 
aged to continue his studies in the field; 
if he does continue, will he find employ- 
ment? What are the reasons the male 
teacher finds it difficult to gain employ- 
ment in his field? The answers to these 
and other questions are of importance 
to the counselor of physical education 
majors as well as to the interested stu- 
dent. 

A survey involving 248 colleges and 
universities accredited by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities was done 
for a study of job availability of the 
male dance teacher.1 The writer found 
that out of 157 colleges two per cent 
used male instructors to teach modern 
dance while 82 per cent employed female 
teachers. The greatest number of men 
teaching dance was in the field of folk 
dancing (9% men, 84% women) and 
the other techniques fall somewhere be- 
tween. What are the reasons for such a 
small per cent of men teaching dance? 
To be sure, fewer men major in dance. 
Even so, there is a greater per cent of 
men majoring in dance that have teach- 
ing positions. Some of the men go on 
to the professional field. 


Dance in Women’s PE Dept. 


One of the main factors is that the 
greatest per cent of dance is under the 
administration of women’s physical edu- 
cation departments. The dance instructor 
is required to teach subjects other than 
dance, and these subjects tend to be 
women’s physical education courses. 


1This study was summarized by Walter 
Terry in the New York Herald Tribune, 
Feb. 28, 1954. 


New Dance Officers 


As a result of elections conducted last 
spring through JouRNAL balloting and 
voting at District Conventions, the fol- 
lowing were elected to the offices of the 
National Section on Dance for a two- 
year term: 

Secretary: Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona 

State College, Tempe 
Treasurer: Mildred Spiesman, Queen’s 

College, Flushing, New York 
Member-at-Large: Charlotte York Irey, 

University of Colorado, Boulder 
Advisory Member: Aileene Lockhart, 

University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles 

Continuing in the second year of their 
terms are Lois Elfeldt, chairman, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and 
Margaret Erlanger, chairman-elect, 
University of Illinois. 


Such a situation need not exist. Even if 
dance came under the women’s depart- 
ment, there are many coeducational and 
recreational courses the male instructor 
could teach, leaving to the women teach- 
ers those courses that are for women 
only. But such a situation becomes ad- 
ministrative and one of vested interests. 
The woman director, not wishing to lose 
a teacher from her department, schedules 
classes which are not coeducational. 

However, in the situations where there 
are coeducational courses, other reasons, 
such as those stated in the letters above, 
are given. The matter of whether a man 
should teach women or a woman should 
teach men becomes a mute point. In 
either case, one or the other loses some- 
thing; the man who studies with women 
only, loses much of the strength and 
virility of the movement as his move- 
ments tend to be softened, and vice- 
versa. As many of the directors state, 
the ability is important, not the sex. But 
with dance coming under the women’s 
department, a woman in most cases is 
hired. The ideal, of course, is to have 
both male and female dance teachers. 

Because modern dance started in the 
women’s department, it is to their credit 
that dance in education has made the 
gains it has today. Much of their in- 
sistence on a dance program has been 
opposed by coaches and men directors. 
Today, as more men directors see the 
benefit of dance, greater opportunities 
are offered the male student in dance. 

Another problem to be considered is 
that of preparation. As most surveys 
show, the dance courses and aims vary 
greatly from college to college with little 
standardization among them. Therefore, 
the administrator looks to those schools 
which have a reputation in the field of 
dance. While this is desirable, it has 
now become almost cliquish, and all an 
applicant has to do is to mention the 
college and she is hired over and above 
one with greater experience but from a 
lesser known school. 
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Supply and Demand 


PHYSICAL ED. DANCE 
f GYMNASTICS with 


Durene Cotton Jersey, 
Helanca® Nylon, Cotton Elastic 


Leo-tards, about $3.00 


Taking as a basis the law of supply 
and demand for the number of dance 
teachers needed, it would seem that the 
male dance teacher would not have trou- 
ble in securing a position. But such is 
not the case as shown both by the survey 
and the employment manager stated 
above. Even though 62 per cent of the 
colleges surveyed stated that the dance 
teacher had a major in dance, 38 per 
cent did not. Would it not be better to 
hire a dance teacher who has a major 
in dance, male or female, than to hire 
one who has not? The colleges stated 
that 3 per cent of those majoring in 
dance were men. With only 2 per cent 
teaching modern dance, it would seem 
that the supply exceeds the demand. 
The same is true with the women teach- 
ers, although the turnover among wom- 
en teachers is higher than that among 
the men. As one dean said: “Just as I 
get a good teacher in dance, she leaves 
to get married and raise a family.” Such 
would not be the case among the men. 

It would seem that there is a great 
need for the male dance teacher. But 
such is not the case. So let’s be honest, 
if dance is to be a field for women only 
and the male dance student cannot get 
a position upon completion of his col- 
lege training, it would be only fair to 
let him know in the beginning, and 
direct him into some field where em- 
ployment may be found. 

One department head wrote “The field 
of dance is not a woman’s world alone 
. . . there is a real need for male in- 
structors.” Such remarks are encour- 


hired male teachers offer some hope for | | SQUARE DANCE? 


Flare Skirts, about $1.95 


| Dansegorm 
{ Tights, about $5.00 
Soft Toe Ballets, about $3.45 


Ask for Free 
1957 Catalog 


the future. That dance in education is 
growing, and that men should be ac- FOLK DANCE? 
corded increased dance opportunities 
. RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
are undeniable facts. * Official Seppliers te 
Colleges and City Departments 
h cking charge—orders 
GERTRUDE LIPPINCOTT shipped same day. ay sock 
of a a n 
Peegrems of Contemporary Dance Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
For information write: a AMERICAN SQUARES 
252 BEDFORD STREET S.E. The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Wonderful HELANCA 
boat-neck leotard makes every 
move you do with complete 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the j “\ 


as ' freedom, because it’s mode of the 
a. — amazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
In black, white, pink, suntan, 
GRETSCH DANCE DRUM copen, royal, gray and red... 5.95 
. ‘ Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Celanese. 
In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani-__ selected real skin with bright nickel-plated In black, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning Short... .2.95 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and _ brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
CREAR, complete line of dance and physical education 
Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply _ Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-957, 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 1612 Broadway, New York City 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially #5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra, '-957 , . 
Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 3 The choice of leading artists and foremost schools an yN.Y. 


New York + Boston 
Chicago + Los Angeles re 
Son Fron- DANCER’ 

Hollywood + Son ant 

cisco + Son Moteo 
Montreal Toronto 


GRETSCH the Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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the 1956 
'U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM ' 


COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


From head-to-toe, and accessories too . . . the 

complete Men’s and Women’s Olympic swim- 

ming squads were equipped with OCEAN POOL! 
Follow the lead of the United Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
States Olympic Committee .. . get lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
the finest in swim wear, acces- Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 

board...everything for your peal Trunks. and Suits, 
..and get it all from one reli- 
able source...OCEAN POOL Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 


SUPPLY CO.! 
OCEAN POOL equipment — Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 
Racing Caps. 


si OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


155 West 23 Street e New York 11, N. Y. 


OCEAN POOL 


SWIM SUITS 


in 6 smart colors 


FIT BETTER, LOOK BETTER, 
WEAR BETTER...because there’s plenty of 
give and take for active swimmers in 
Ocean Pool Swim Suits. The suits that 
keep their form-fitting comfort in, and 
out of the pool! 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


2-ply combed yarn. Fast Vat ‘ou. Copen 
Royal Scarlet Green « 


STANDARD FORM FITTING MODELS. Sizes 
22-46 


147-Skirtless . ...... $22.00 doz. 
1497—Front Skirt ....... $31.50 doz. 


HALTER TIE STRAPS, UPLIFT MODEL. 
Sizes 32-42 


140-Skirtless .. . .$31.50 doz. 
1450—Front Skirt ..... $37.50 doz. 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
Fine quality yarn. Sizes 24-42 


30-Skirtless ....... $17.04 doz. 
Copen Royal Scarlet 
20-Skirtless ...... $14.40 doz. 


Oxford Grey 
SEND FOR CATALOG B 


The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 
Offers The... 
World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 
Chicago - Los Angeles - Newark + Miami 


SEE YOUR LOCAL* DODGE DEALER 
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——Improve! 


MAKE EVERY DAY 


Health Day 
Keep Healthy and Fit the Easy Way 


Do it Yourself— In your 
Own Doorway at Home with 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


This is the solution to build strong bodies for ali and 
not just a few. Five minutes a day on the EASY 
WAY GYM BAR will do wonders for the upper part 
of the body, chest and arms. Try it, and be con- 
vinced. 

Your Success Depends on Your Health 

@ Stretch to Improve Posture and Figure 
Faults 

For Better Athletes and Gymnasts 

For Fun and Relaxation 

Be able to Chin Yourself with Ease 

Get Rid of those T.V. Kinks 

Practice bar for ballet students 

Stretch Away your Excess Weight 

One EASY WAY GYM BAR for every home 
Start them early from kindergarten thru College. 
No nails, screws or tools required. 

Up and Down in less than a Minute. 

Easily supports 250 Ibs. 

Fits any doorway from 25” to 38” at any Height, 
Right in your hom 

Bar Retails for 36. ‘95—Rings Retail for $2.50 


If more information is needed please write 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 


Woodstock, Illinois 


Sectional View of Easy Way Gym Bar U. S. Patent No. 2,637,555 
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LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


LET’S USE LOOPFILMS 


by CLIFFORD STEVENSON 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


A LOOPFILM is a length of motion 
picture film with the two ends fastened 
or spliced together to form an endless 
loop or band. Loops, which are usually 
five to nine feet long, run continuously 
in a projector. One of their main values 
is to give the viewer an immediate and 
continuous repetition of one short move- 
ment sequence at a time.! 


In order to find out to what extent © 


loopfilms are being used in physical ed- 
ueation and athletics, the writer con- 
ducted a questionnaire study. Question- 
naires were sent to the athletic direc- 
tors of every state university in the U. 
S.; all colleges and universities with a 
male enrollment of 5,000 or more; and 
to 43 colleges and universities that have 
fairly large enrollments or have a broad 
program of physical education and in- 
tercollegiate athletics. There was a 100 
per cent reply. 

Of the colleges contacted, 30 (27%) 
use loopfilms in their physical educa- 
tion or athletics programs, and 83 
(73%) do not. Of the 83 departments 
that do not use loopfilms, 27 have seen 
them demonstrated or used. Fifty-six of 
the athletic directors have never seen 
a loopfilm. 

Among the colleges that use loopfilms 
there are a number of different activi- 
ties in which they are used. Nine of 
the colleges use loopfilms in their teach- 
ing of track and field events. The next 
highest is swimming with seven and 
golf, first aid, and tennis with six. The 
other activities in which they are used 
are archery, badminton, baseball, basket- 
ball, bowling, diving, field hockey, foot- 
ball, gymnasties and tumbling, lacrosse, 


1For further definition of loopfilms see 
‘‘Using Loopfilms To Teach Sports,’’ by 
John A. Friedrich, AAHPER Journat, 
Mar. 1953, p. 56. 
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rugby, soccer, volleyball, and artificial 
respiration. 

Fifteen of the 30 colleges using loop- 
films make their own while 22 use com- 
mercially-made loops or make their own 
from commercial film. 

Twenty-four (80%) use loopfilms for 
introducing a sport, 24 also use them 
for correcting mistakes, and 18 use them 
for reviewing. Fourteen (45%) use 
them for all three reasons. 

In evaluating loopfilms, 21 (70%) of 
the 30 departments rated them as ez- 
cellent. The other nine rated them as 
good, with no one rating them lower. 

Of the 27 athletic directors who have 
seen loopfilms even though their de- 
partments are not using them, loopfilms 
were rated by 12 as excellent, by four 
as good, and by two as fair. Nine of 
the directors, who have seen loops, did 
not answer this question. 

Of particular significance is the fact 
that the majority (70%) of the col- 
leges that use loopfilms and 48 per cent 
of the directors who have seen them 
rated loopfilms as excellent teaching 
aids. 


Loopfilm Producers 

There are a few professional organi- 
zations and other agencies that are pro- 
ducing commercial loopfilms. The U. 8. 
Field Hockey Association has been dis- 
tributing English-made loops since 
1952. AAHPER has been selling loop- 
films since 1954.2 Payton Jordan, ath- 
letic director and track coach at Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, and Don 
Canham, University of Michigan track 
coach, have each produced loopfilms on 
track. 


Advantages 


Loopfilms can be of value in many 
areas, two of which are coaching of 
sports with analysis of style, and the 
teaching of physical education service 
classes. 

Some of the advantages of loopfilms 
are: 

ec A loopfilm allows one sequence of 
movement to be retained on the screen as 
long as desired. 

e Loopfilms help in the learning of one 
fundamental skill in its entirety rather 
than in parts. 

e Loopfilms allow continuous repetition 
without having to reverse the projector, 
leaving the teacher free to teach. 

e Students can effectively teach each 
other. 

e@ The commentary can be varied and 
not rushed because the same picture will 
repeat itself every few seconds. 

e Loopfilms are inexpensive and can be 
produced fairly easily by an amateur. 

e@ Because of repetition, loopfilms seem 
to be the best medium for making a strong 
impression on the minds of students. 


2Loopfilms (16 mm) available from 
AAHPER are ‘‘ Artificial Respiration,’’ 
4 loops, $4.50; and ‘‘Diving,’’ 9 loops, 
$15.00. 


There are definite possibilities for learning 
sports skills through kinesthetic imagery. 

e@ The loopfilm can be an excellent sub- 
stitute for a skilled demonstrator. 

e@ Loopfilms can be used in conjunction 
with a daylight screen set up right in the 
gymnasium, field house, swimming pool, or 
athletic field. This gives the students a 
constant demonstration. 

e@ The loopfilm can take valuable advan- 
tage of slow motion and the stop-action 
projector. 

@ We know that many times some faults 
are not detected by the eye at normal speed 
or even in slow motion shots. Loopfilms 
have the advantage of giving enough repe- 
tition for faults to be recognized. 


Experimental Study 

There have been experiments to find 
out the effectiveness of loopfilms as a 
teaching aid. One such experiment was 
conducted by Murnin, Hayes, and 
Harby.* They attempted to find out 
whether loopfilm demonstrations are as 
effective as live demonstrations in teach- 
ing a skill, and whether naive students 
can effectively learn to perform com- 
plicated tumbling skills from loopfilm 
demonstrations alone. 

Their experiment consisted of a com- 
parison of two teaching methods: (1) 
an experimental film-taught tumbling 
group supervised by an inexperienced 
instructor, and (2) a control group 
taught by an experienced instructor 
using conventional teaching methods. 
Seventy-nine men enrolled in four physi- 
eal education classes at Pennsylvania 
State College participated in the study. 
The tumbling skills included were the 
headstand, back roll, cartwheel, hand- 
walk, handspring, kip, and front som- 
ersault. Loopfilms were shown on a day- 
light sereen and the study was carried 
through 18 class periods. 

Murnin gave these conclusions: 

1. Learning for the film-taught groups 
did occur to a significant extent and can 
be largely attributed to film demonstra- 
tions. In this study, where motion pictures 
acted as the teaching medium, naive sub- 
jects, without instruction from a compe- 
tent teacher, learned to perform compli- 
eated athletic skills to a fair level of pro- 
ficiency. 

2. Using daylight projection of film 
loops, instructors with a minimum amount 
of training and experience can teach per- 
ceptual-motor skills with an effectiveness 
approaching that achieved by expert in- 
structors using live demonstrations.* 


Highly Effective Visual Aid 
From the results of experiments and 
the experience of teachers and coaches, 
it can be said that loopfilms can be as 
(Concluded on next page) 


38J, A. Murnin, W. Hayes, and 8S. F. 
Harby, Daylight Projection of Film Loops 
as the Teaching Medium in Perceptual- 
Motor Skill Training, Human Engineering 
Report SDC269-7-26, Pennsylvania State 
College, May, 1952, pp. 1-6. 

4Tbid., p. 7. 
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Does Your Fall and Winter Program 
Include AERIAL TENNIS? 


Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Indoor-Outdoor Game 


It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to 
the weight and carry of the Birdies; economical to maintain due to 
the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber base with re- 
placement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 

If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


Cells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


‘Ne 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A NEW FIELD GAME ? 


A Game Requiring a Minimum of Equipment? 
A Game that is Fun? Easy to Learn? 


TRY 


oPEED-A-WAY 


Now played in U.S., Canada, Hawaii and England 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 


SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK 
Containing rules and charts—$1.00 


Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 


1754 Middlefield 


Stockton, California 


Audio-Visual = (from page 65) 
effective as a highly skilled demonstra- 
tor, that daylight projection of film 
loops is a practical way of providing 
on-the-spot film demonstrations, and 
that students are highly motivated when 
loopfilms are used. Repetition is one of 
the main values of loopfilms. 

It may well be that after more re- 
search and general use, the loopfilm 
will become not only more popular in 
physical education, but be proven to be 
more effective in the process of learning 
motor skills than ony other visual aid 
now used. Any instructor who has poor 
or average ability in demonstrating the 
skills he wants to teach would be wise 
to make use of the loopfilm technique. * 


Audio-Visual 
Materials 
in 
Physical 
Education 


68 pp. $1.50 


Order from AAHPER 


Buy or Rent 


Write AAHPER for information 
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Products Parade (from page 56) 
MacGregor Pad, Mask 

New in the football equipment line of 
the MacGregor Co., 486! Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 32, are the low-priced 
grid knee pad and the nylon double-bar 
ace mask. The knee pad is a cup-shaped 


‘ 
i) 


cushion in a knitted pouch with elastic 
leg-band. The mask is designed for at- 
taching to both plastic and leather hel- 
mets. 


Books and Catalogs 

The 1957-58 Athletics Catalog of Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Ill., con- 
tains 96 profusely-illustrated pages in 
which a broad variety of equipment is 
presented. Football, basketball, boxing, 
wrestling, badminton, table tennis, soc- 
cer, and gym equipment, and miscellane- 
ous supplies and clothing are included. 


A new catalog of Champion Knitwear 
Co., 115 College Ave., Rochester, N. Y., 
showing athletic knit-goods and campus 
togs in a great variety of styles, colors, 
and materials is now available. More 
than 100 different items are included. 


Telescoping gym seats are featured 
in a new catalog available from Safeway 
Steel Products Inc., 6234 W. State St., Mil- 
waukee 13. Three types are included: 
wall-recessed, wall-attached, and port- 
able. The catalog also provides special 
data for administrators, including speci- 
fications needed for preparation of quo- 
tations. 


The Official Softball Rules for 1957 
and the 1957 Louisville Slugger Year- 
book, containing an article by major- 
league hitter Ted Kluszewski, pictures 
of outstanding sluggers, and baseball 
records, may be obtained free of charge 
from your sports shop or by sending 
10c for each booklet to Louisville Slug- 
ger, Hillerich & Bradsby, Louisville, Ky. 


A catalog of golf supplies is available 
on request from Wittek Golf Range Sup- 
ply Co., 5128 W. North Ave., Chicago 39. 
It shows an extensive product range, 
much of it adapted especially to school 
needs. Special advisory services are 
available from this company. * 
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Exercise and Fitness 
(Continued from page 26) 

worker need not be in training for 
football or wrestling unless he plays 
football or wrestles as a pastime. He 
needs the exercise that will let him 
get to and from work safely, mow 
his lawn and safely play with his 
children. 

Much of an adult’s exercise can 
come from such games as golf and 
bowling, work in his yard or the 
many ‘‘do it yourself’’ jobs required 
in any home. Some get it by walk- 
ing, others are fishermen, and some 
even watch birds. Whatever the in- 
terest, it produces exercise within 
limits of tolerance. 

European ‘‘ physical culture’’ has 
had limited popularity in the United 
States, but some northern European 
exercise patterns have been modest- 
ly accepted. Swedish gymnastics 
and the German Turnverein have in- 
fluenced the use of formal ‘‘setting 
up exercises.’’ Many who cannot ex- 
ercise otherwise indulge in such ac- 
tivity in their own bedroom, an ath- 
letic club, or a private gymnasium. 

Acceptable as these exercise pat- 
terns may be, adults should know 
their physical condition before in- 
dulging. In fact, most adults should 
have their level of exercise pre- 
scribed by their physician if there 
is any possibility of physical injury 
to heart or circulatory system. Odd 
as it may seem, those with some types 
of illness, diabetes for example, must 
have a certain amount of exercise to 
stabilize their metabolism. In the 
older ages, particularly after retire- 
ment, exercise is of great impor- 
tance. Here, more than at any other 
age, it must be the right kind of the 
right amount, prescribed with the 
individual’s personality and health 
problems in mind. 

FITNESS IS COMPLEX 

Recently, ‘‘fitness’’ has been a 
popular subject. It means different 
things to different people. For some 
it is total well-being—physical, men- 
tal, emotional, and social. For oth- 
ers it is the ability to perform cer- 
tain limited physical activities or 
tests. The wide variations in expec- 
ted activity levels at all ages from 
childhood to old age and the wide 
variations between people of differ- 
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Available 
in Colors 


They're the Ultimate in Safety for Gym Work, Boxing and Wrestling 


HERE’S WHY ENSOLITE, 
DEVELOPED BY U. S. RUBBER, 
IS THE SUPERIOR FILLER 


e Proven the most shock absorbent 
material for mats 


e Its one-inch thickness is all that’s 
required 


e Weighs only half as much as con- 
ventional mats 


e Exceptionally durable, safer, 
more sanitary 


Iu reddition te the Finest tn Conventional Wats... 


..- ATLAS NOW OFFERS ENSOLITE MATS 
WITH PLASTIC-COATED DUCK COVERS 


Comes in Gray, 
Ivory, Royal, 
Kelly or Scarlet 


HERE’S WHY ATLAS’ 
PLASTIC-COATED DUCK COVERS 
ARE IDEAL FOR ENSOLITE MATS 


e Protect Ensolite from chipping or 
scuffing 


e Minimize Ensolite odor and add 
durability 


e Attractive, sanitary, easy to clean, 
tuftless; use either side 


e Mat comes complete with handles 
or wall pad flaps at no extra cost 


2115 LOCUST STREET 


ATLAS ENSOLITE MATS, WITH PLASTIC-COATED DUCK 
COVERS, ARE AVAILABLE AT $2.50 PER SQUARE FOOT. 


(Freight prepaid on all orders for 100 Ibs. or more.) 


See your brand-new Atlas Catalog for full details concerning ENSOLITE mats, as 
well as our famous line of conventional mats. 


Sold Through Sporting Goods Distributors Exclusively 


ATLAS ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI ~ 


ent occupations makes the use of a 
single set of tests for the evaluation 
of ‘‘fitness’’ seem rather futile. 

The ‘‘fitness’’ of youth—or any 
other group—is a complex phenom- 
enon whose evaluation requires the 
judgment of many professions. Ab- 
solute standards of physical activity 
cannot accurately interpret physical 
fitness, let alone fitness of the whole 
person in its broadest sense. 


MODERATE EXERCISE REGULARLY 
Exercise means many things to 


physicians as well as to other people. 
There are few who really under- 
stand what its values may be and 
how best to take it. But it seems all 
will agree that moderate doses regu- 
larly are more valuable than large 
doses periodically. And few will 
agree either with the sports enthusi- 
asts and body worshipers who have 
only one standard of ‘*‘fitness’’—the 
perfect man—or with the chap who 
said he got his exercise being pall- 
bearer for his friends who exer- 
cised. 
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Fitness Tests 
(Continued from page 22) 


Illinois High School Physical Condition 

Test 

Reference: Illinois High School 
Physical Condition Test and 
Standards of Performance, Bulle- 
tin No. 6, Office of Public Instruc- 
tion, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Department, Sept. 1944. 

Test Battery: 

1. Pull-ups. 

2. Squat jumps. 
3. Sit-ups. 

4. Push-ups. 

5. One mile run. 

Comments: Standards are available 
for ages 13 through 18. The squat 
jumps are difficult to administer. 
Items 1, 3, and 5 make a good 
short test battery. 


Indiana Physical Fitness Test for High 

School Boys and Girls 

Reference: State of Indiana, Physi- 
cal Fitness Manual for High 

School Boys, Bulletin No. 136, De- 

partment of Public Instruction, 

Indiana, 1944. 

Test Battery: 

1. Straddle-chins. 

2. Squat thrusts. 

3. Push-ups. 

4. Vertical jump. 

A physical fitness score is ob- 
tained by multiplying the sum of the 
scores on the first three items by the 
score on the vertical jump. 
Comments: Norms are available 

based upon the Classification In- 

dex for boys and Height-Weight 

Class divisions for girls. Items 1 

and 2 are difficult to standardize. 


The JCR Test 


Reference: Phillips, B. E., ‘‘The 
JCR Test,’’ Research Quarterly, 
18:12-29 (March 1947). Reprint 
available from AAHPER. 

Test Battery: 

1. Vertical jump—(A) Stand 
with either side to the wall and 
reach as high as possible with the 
hand nearer the wall. This is gen- 
erally done against a chart that 
has been previously marked off in 
inches. Record the height of the 
reach. (B) Move away from the 
wall and get ready to jump by 


flexing the knees and extending 
the arms backward. (C) With 
chalk dust on the finger, jump and 
make a mark on the chart. Height 
of the jump is difference between 
this mark and the original height 
reached. Allow three trials and 
record the best jump. 

2. Chins—overhand grasp. 

3. Shuttle-run— (A) Subject 
starts inside the starting line and 
runs ten yards. (B) Subject makes 
« 180-degree turn and runs ten 
yards. (C) Subject makes an- 
other 180-degree turn. This con- 
tinues until the subject has run a 
total of 100 yards. Record the 
time to nearest one-half second. 
Bankboards are placed at both 

ends of the Shuttle-run. 


Comments: A scoring table is avail- 
able. Test can be given indoors. 
Run is too short to give indica- 
tion of cardiovascular efficiency. 


Kraus-Weber Test of Minimum 
Muscular Fitness 


Reference: Kraus, H., and R. 
Hirschland, ‘‘Minimum Muscular 
Fitness Tests in School Children,’’ 
Research Quarterly, 25:178-188 
(May 1954). Reprint available 
from AAHPER. Price 20¢. 

Test Battery: 

1. Sit-up—Subject lying on table, 
hands behind neck, tester holding 
feet down, subject does one sit-up. 
2. Sit-up—Same as 1 except 
knees are flexed and feet are on 
the table. 

3. Leg Raising—(A) Subject ly- 
ing on table in supine position 
hands behind neck. (B) Subject 
raises both legs ten inches off table 
and holds for ten seconds. 

4. Upper Back—(A) Subject 
lying prone on table with pillow 
under lower abdomen and hips, 
hands behind neck. (B) Tester 
holds subject’s legs down while 
subject raises chest, head and 
shoulder for ten seconds. 

5. Lower Back—(A) Same posi- 
tion as in4. (B) Tester holds chest 
down while subject raises both 
legs, knees extended for ten see- 
onds. 

6. Back and Hamstrings — (A) 
Standing on floor hands at side. 


(B) Subject keeps feet together, 
knees straight and touches floor. 
All tests are given without a 
warm-up, with subject in stocking 
feet, and are graded ‘‘pass’’ or 
‘*fail.’’? A subject either passes all 
six items or is considered a failure. 
Comments: Test is primarily a 
screening device for the ‘‘tight- 
ness’’ of the hamstrings. The idea 
of considering a person a failure 
if he fails one test is indefensible. 
The test does not give any indica- 
tion of endurance. 


Larson Muscular Strength Test 

Reference: Larson, L. A.,‘‘A Factor 
and Validity Analysis of Strength 
Variables and Tests with a Test 
Combination of Chinning, Dip- 
ping and Vertical Jump,’’ Re- 
search Quarterly, 11:82-96 (Dee. 
1940). Reprint available from 
AAHPER. 

Test Battery: 

1. Chins. 

2. Dips—(A) Subject jumps to a 
cross-rest position on parallel bars. 
(B) Subject lowers body until 
arms are at a right angle at the 
elbow. (C) Return to (A). One 
point for each full dip and one 
point for the initial jump into 
position (A). 

3. Vertical Jump. 

Comments: Test items have been 
statistically weighted and norms 
are available. Test gives a good 
indication of dynamic strength of 
the individual. 


McCloy Strength Test 

Reference: MeCloy, C. H., and 
Young, N. D., Tests and Measure- 
ments in Health and Physical 
Education, 3rd ed., New York: 
Appleton-Century Crofts, 1954, 
pp. 128-152. 

Test Battery: 
1. Right grip. 
2. Left grip. 
3. Leg lift. 
4. Back lift. 
5. Arm strength—based on pull- 
ups and dips. 
Detailed directions in McCloy’s 

text. 

Comments: An improvement over 
the Rogers Strength Test. Scoring 
tables are available. Test items 
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are restricted to static and dy- 
namie strength components of 
physical fitness. 


Navy Standard Physical Fitness Test 

Reference: Physical Fitness Manual 
for the U. 8. Navy, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Training Divi- 
sion, Physical Fitness Section, 
1943. 

Test Battery: 


1. Squat thrusts— (A) Starting 
position of ‘‘Attention.”’ (B) 
Squat, place hands on floor. (C) 
Thrust feet backward, arms ex- 
tended, legs and back straight. 
(D) Return to (A). Perform as 
many as possible in one minute. 
2. Sit-ups— (A) Lying position, 
legs spread, hands clasped behind 
head, partner holding feet to floor. 
(B) Raise trunk, touch right el- 
bow to left knee. (C) Lower trunk. 
(D) Raise trunk, touch left elbow 
to right knee. (E) Lower trunk. 
Continue as long as possible. 
3. Push-ups— Floor type, body 
kept straight throughout, body is 
lowered until chest touches floor. 
Continue as long as possible. 
4. Squat jumps—(A) Hands 
clasped on top of head, standing 
position, left foot slightly in front 
of right foot. (B) Squat on right 
heel. (C) Spring into air, straight- 
en body and legs, interchange 
position of feet. (D) Squat posi- 
tion with left heel on floor. Do as 
many as possible. 
5. Pull-ups—overhand grasp. 
Comments: Squat jumps and squat 
thrusts are difficult to administer. 
Test battery penalizes a large, 
heavy man. Norms are available. 


Rogers Strength Test 


Reference: Clarke, H. Harrison, Ap- 
plication of Measurement to 
Health and Physical Education, 
2nd ed., New York: Prentice-Hall, 
pp. 154-191. 


Test Battery: 


Lung Capacity (cubic inches) 
Right grip (pounds) 

Left grip (pounds) 

Back lift (pounds) 

Leg lift (pounds) 

. Arm Strength = (no. of chins 
plus no. of dips) times 
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MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Aud... my 
Control Key 
Opens Every 
Padlock. 


MASTER NO. 1500 

Same design and 
construction as No, 
1525 . . . but with- 
out key control. Full 
two-year guarantee. 


For Trouble-free Protection 
at Low Cost... 


NO. 1525 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 
DURABLE 
*KEY CONTROLLED 
STAINLESS STEEL 


CASE CONSTRUCTION 
> 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 

, trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch . . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 
security features. 


Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks i 


Master Padlocks 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45. Wis. 
Worlds Largest Padlock Manufacturers 


Weight 


10 + Height — 60 


Detailed directions appear in 


Clarke’s text. 


Comments: The leg lift is difficult 


to administer. The adding of dif- 
ferent units of measurement is a 
questionable procedure. The in- 
clusion of lung capacity in a 
strength test rests on tenuous 
grounds. 


TESTS CAN BE ADAPTED 

In summary, the reader should 
realize that many of the tests cited 
were developed for young men in 
the armed forces. However, these 
can be readily adapted for use in 
high schools.and in some instances 
for elementary school students. No 
attempt was made to make an ex- 
haustive coverage of the literature, 
but a sufficient number have been 
described to aid any teacher inter- 
ested in testing physical fitness. * 
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Creative Gymnastics 
(Continued from page 30) 


cial, scientifically proven demands 
of the functions of women. She con- 
centrates on the pelvis and calls it 
the ‘‘body centrale.’’ Every move- 
ment starts from the middle of the 
body—the ‘‘centrale.’’ 


3. Mensendieck sees beauty in 
housework and other everyday move- 
ments. She teaches her pupils how to 
go through life in a relaxed way and 
fulfill the necessary tasks with a 
minimum of effort. 


PRINCIPLES FOR FITNESS 

Every good women’s gymnastic 
system, even the modern Scandina- 
vian or modern dance techniques 
have incorporated some of these fun- 
damental principles. It seems that 
the time has come to use these basic 
principles in a well-balanced fitness 
program for school girls. 


Free and full development of the 
individual is one concept of the un- 
derlying philosophy. So each gifted 
pupil, in exploring his own potenti- 
alities, always started a new school, 
a new system. It would be futile to 
analyze all these different systems 
and experiences. The most influen- 
tial and interesting pupils of Men- 
sendieck and Kallmeyer were the 
founders of the Loheland school. 
These women lived and learned on 
a beautiful farm away from the 
mechanism of modern times. They 
lived their gospel like nuns. Gym- 
nastic movements in a special Lohe- 
land way, together with primitive 
handicraft and agricultural work 
gave them a new meaning for health- 
ful living. 


Gindler is another of their inter- 
esting pupils who has some influence 
here in the United States. The guid- 
ing principles of work are again 
concentration, breathing, relaxation. 
The emphasis is on the development 
of the kinesthetic sense. The move- 
ments are so small and intensive that 
a visitor would not remark that 
these people move at all. Everybody 
discusses his own feeling and experi- 
ence during the lesson. This aware- 
ness of every muscle, of every move- 
ment, leads to some kind of constant 
self-analysis of one’s own ‘‘body- 
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happening.’’ The aim is total fitness 
and harmony of body, mind, and 
soul. 


RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 

The founders of modern dance 
and the so-called rhythmic gymnas- 
tics were again two Americans: the 
famous Isadora and Elizabeth Dun- 
can. In 1904 they opened a school in 
Berlin where dancing without ballet 
shoes, ‘‘moving as such’’ became a 
means for a new and free education. 
In the same year Jacques Dalcroze, 
born in Vienna in 1865, published 
his first book. 


Dalcroze was driven by the same 
fundamental idea of harmony and 
totality. As a musician he was ex- 
perienced in music and found that 
you learn music not only with your 
ears but with your whole being. The 
body is the instrument to learn and 
feel music. The music teacher Dal- 
eroze started his work with a group 
ef mentally disturbed children. He 
taught them the elements of music 
through the medium of body move- 
ment. He helped these children not 
only to move rhythmically and to 
learn music, but he was also able 
through this method to develop their 
whole personalities. They were final- 
ly able to overcome their difficulties 
and to lead healthy normal lives. 


Jacques Daleroze influenced music 
and gymnastics, and his work be- 
came part of education in schools 
and kindergartens all over the world. 
Important for the physical educa- 
tion of our time are his two most 
gifted pupils: Rudolph Von Laban 
and R. Bode. 


TEACHING OF MOVEMENT 

R. Bode developed the totality 
of movement through Schwing 
(Swing). His ‘‘swing-gymnastic’’ 
is now part of the women’s gymnas- 
tics in Finland. Those who saw the 
beautiful Finnish girls performing 
here last fall will understand better 
what perfect concentration and total 
harmony in movement means. 


R. Von Laban became world fa- 
mous through his dance notation, 
but it seems to me that we should 


know him better for his influence on 
modern progressive education. In 
most public schools in England ‘‘ La- 
banmovement’’ is now part of the 
curriculum. The children under the 
guidance of a classroom teacher ex- 
plore ‘‘Speed - Strength - Space’’ in 
free creative movement. 


Gaulhofer-Streicher of the Minis- 
try of Education in Austria intro- 
duced the main principles of these 
different gymnastic systems, inter- 
woven with athletics and games, in- 
to the Austrian school curriculum 
during the years before the Hitler 
regime. 

Progressive teaching of movement 
is part of the progressive school. 
Every child needs for his growth 
and development maximum possibili- 
ties of movement. These movements 
are sometimes, and especially for the 
weaker children, more fun than just 
organized games. A movement proj- 
ect involves every child, and each 
has to find his own way through self- 
activity. The teacher gives the sug- 
gestion (body-task, project) and 
each child solves these suggestions 
according to his own abilities. The 
teacher has to work systematically, 
and create together with the chil- 
dren from lesson to lesson. 


CREATIVE GYMNASTICS FOR 
TOTAL FITNESS 


All children enjoy these activities 
tremendously. They are given free- 
dom to experience—sometimes very 
concentrated alone, sometimes to- 
gether with a group of friends. They 
run, they jump, they bend, they 
stretch, and explore the different 
possibilities of movement. The teach- 
er guides and the children are free, 
without the restrictions of monoton- 
ous commands, to find and to create 
movements adequate to their own 
motor pattern. This kind of work 
develops all the potentialities of the 
child as a whole. 


It seems to me that there cannot 
be a well-balanced physical educa- 
tion program without organized 
games. But if we want to lead chil- 
dren and youth to total fitness, 
American educators must rediscover 
the creative gymnastics which orig- 
inated in America. *® 
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The popular Gym Master JUMBO trampolin is first in its field and 
has proven successful through years of use by hundreds of uni- 
versities, colleges and recreation centers throughout the world. 


The Gym Master JUMBO is the finest trampolin of its size with 


these outstanding features. . . . 
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One inch nylon web bed that gives a superior surface with more 


bounce. There is 36% more actual bed area for only 13% more cost. 


Absolutely NO understructure under the performing surface al- 


lowing maximum safety and better performance. 


A sturdy 10 x 17 foot steel tubing frame with direct supports 


running to each corner to prevent sagging or bending. 


The JUMBO stands only 6 
ft. 3 in. on its own detach- 
able roller stands—it rolls 
easily through ANY stand- 
ard doorway. 


Instant, easy folding rails 
and legs fold automatically 


JUMBO 
TRAMPOLIN 


in one easy operation. Only 


Gym Master trampolins offer 
non - failing, non - projecting 
streamlined hinges and pres- 
sure lubricated leg bearings. 


Write today for catalog and 
full information 
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PLAYGROUND 


AND SWIMMING | 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


%& Promote Order and Cleanliness 

%* Prevent Mat Destruction 

% Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

% Speed Up Floor Work 

* Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E. K. MAT HANGER COMPANY 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section 
4816 Rodman St., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 


National Conference Plans 


Invitations were recently issued for 
the AAHPER National Conference on 
Recreation for the Mentally Ill, to be 
held at the Woodner Hotel, Washing- 
ton D. C., Nov. 17-20. 

Paul Haun, M.D., director of psychi- 
atric education, N. J. State Dept. of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 25, 
will act as general conference consultant. 
He will chair a panel discussion at the 
opening general session, at which time 
will be introduced topics for small group 
work sessions during the ensuing two 
days. Included in discussion areas are 
philosophy and evaluation, pre- and in- 
service education, professional attitudes 
and practices, and designing and equip- 
ping recreation areas. 

The last day will be devoted to panel 
discussions designed to provide all in 
attendance the opportunity to appraise 
and refine earlier work session reports. 

Further details of the conference ap- 
pear in Coast to Coast, p. 60. 


Club Leadership for Handicapped 


In June, the Recreation and Camping 
Department of the Connecticut Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults con- 
ducted a one-day conference on Recre- 
ation Club Leadership Of, By, and For 
the Handicapped. 

More than 100 handicapped persons 
and their friends discussed special club 
officers and constitutions; purposeful 
program ideas; club problems and solu- 
tions; and club sponsors and volunteers. 

The 21-page, attractive report con- 
taining many useful ideas can be pur- 
chased at 50¢ per copy from: Theodore 
Fabyan, director of recreation and 
eamping for the Society, 740 Asylum 
Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


Why Register with CAHR? 


Registration with the Council for the 
Advancement of Hospital Recreation 
indicates that the individual meets the 
standards not only of his own profes- 
sional group, but those of the total hos- 
pital recreation profession. Although it 
is not known when the various agencies 
utilizing hospital recreation personnel 
will require CAHR registration to 
qualify for employment, it is known 
that some individuals in positions of 
authority have already implied that 
such registration will receive a high pri- 
ority in weighing the qualifications of 
applicants for recreation positions in 
hospitals. 


It has been asked what the low-sal- 
aried employee has to gain through 
registration. It would appear most ap- 
propriate here to re-examine the status 
and employment benefits achieved by 
other professions through united action. 
It cannot be denied that, as of this date, 
the tangible benefits received through 
registration with CAHR are not readily 
perceptible. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that because of their numbers, 
those in the lower salary brackets have 
it within their power to make the reg- 
istration system a success; that because 
of their low salaries they stand to profit 
more through general wage increases; 
and that because they are working di- 
rectly with patients, they can lastingly 
contribute to the eventual high esteem 
of the hospital recreation profession. 

Since other professions have obtained 
their high levels of prestige and mone- 
tary return through the establishment 
of rigid standards of ethies and realistic 
qualifications for membership, there is 
good reason to predict that the CAHR’s 
registration plan will increase in stature 
in proportion to the backing it gets 
from members of the hospital recreation 
profession. This backing should be 
strong, inasmuch as all participating 
groups are now committed to support 
the plan. Eventually, those identified 
with our profession, through registra- 
tion, should be as proud of their singu- 
lar recognition, as are others identified 
as RN, OTR, ete. This recognition, of 
course, must be earned. 

At the two meetings of the Board 
of Registration, approximately 160 ap- 
plications have been acted upon. A third 
meeting of the Board is scheduled for 
early this month. Those still weighing 
the merits of registration are urged to 
consider first their potential contribu- 
tion to the profession. The satisfaction 
in this contemplation alone should be 
well worth the effort and cost of regis- 
tration. Those interested may refer to 
this column in the March and May-June 
1957 issues of this JournaL for more 
detailed information. 


Adjunctive Therapy Conference 


Last April, Robert C. Boyd, chair- 
man-elect of the AAHPER Recrea- 
tional Therapy Section, participated in 
a conference at Washburn University 
in Topeka, Kansas, pertaining to a re- 
search project on co-ordination of ad- 
junctive therapies in the treatment of 
psychiatrie patients. Approximately 40 
representatives of organizations and 
staff of the project discussed “How 
does the co-ordination of activities af- 
fect the treatment of the psychiatric 
patient?” “What does the co-ordination 
of activities mean to each of the pro- 
fessional organizations?” and “What 
suggestions can be made to the project?” 
Questions relative to the project should 
be directed to William H. Key, director 
of the project at Washburn Uni- 
versity. * 
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Archery's 
Fun for 
Everyone! | 


NO. 334 POWER JET FIBER GLASS BOW... 
swift, powerful, rugged and depend- 
able. Built to take hard usage. Ideal 

for schools, camps. 5-fft., 20 to 35 Ibs. 


Other JET Fiber Glass Bows, from $4.95 to $14.95. 
Complete JET Archery Sets, $5.95 to $22.95. 


Arrows ...Targets...all Accessories. 
Write for Free Catalog! 


PINE BLUFF + ARKANSAS 


Easy to learn! 
Healthful exercise, 
exciting competition, good 
clean fun for all age groups. 

For greatest enjoyment 
of this popular sport... use 

Ben Pearson archery 
equipment, the finest in 
quality and value! 


Program in the Doldrums? 


EVERYBODY LOVES TO PLAY 
WHOLESOME, ACTION-PACKED 


attendance all 
Ww: through the year. 
Inexpensive. 


SUPERIOR 
FOLDING 
POOL TABLES 


Write for color brochure today. 


Eu 


565 Barry Street, New York S&S 


Table Tennis Tables * Bumper Pool 
Shuffle Board Paddle Tennis Paddles 


A sure way of 
maintaining 
enthusiastic 


¢ Built for long service. 
* Easy to store. 
* 9 sizes up to 342 x7 ft. 


NDUSTRIES co 
9,N.Y. 


Get these free 
Golf Teaching Aids 


FOR YOUR FALL PROGRAM! 


. . . from the National Golf Foundation, a non- 
profit organization for the extension of golf and golf 
playing facilities in America. These materials are 
offered freely as aids to schools, municipalities and 
other agencies working to stimulate interest in 
golf and in broadening opportunities for participa- 
tion in the game. Send your coupon in today .. . 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION, Inc. 


A GOLF PLAN FOR SCHOOLS—success- 
ful methods used in teaching golf fundamentals 
to high school and college classes, including: Or- 
ganizing the Golf Class, Equipment, Facilities, 
Competitive Performance Tests, and a Course of 
Study covering 16 weeks. 

6 X 9 in. 


12 pages FREE 


INTRAMURAL GOLF PROGRAM MA- 
TERIALS—complete kit for staging intramural 
golf programs, includes: booklet “Suggestions for 
Conducting an Intramural Golf Tournament,” a 
Play Golf poster, tournament draw sheets, cer- 
tificates of award and medals. 


Complete Kit FREE 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GOLF 
SURVEY—showing national participation in 
golf by University and college students during 
1950-51, in Physical Education, Intramural and 
inter-school team activities. 

24 pages 82 X 11 in. FREE 
! National Golf Foundation, Inc, 

| 407 South Dearborn Street 

1 Chicago 5, IIlinois 

: Please send me Free Golf Aids for Schools. 

1 Name 

: 


Other Aids Available 
at Nominal Costs 


INSTRUCTOR’S GUIDE—For individual and 
group teaching incorporating information and il- 
lustrations for Group Instruction, Lesson Prac- 


Faciliti ping , Selection and 
8% X11lin. Price $1.00 


* 


GOLF LESSONS—c olf’s fundamentals as 
taught by America’s foremost professional instruc- 
tors. Illustrates and describes design, purpose and 
range of the various clubs, the correct grip, ele- 
ments of the swing, essentials of good putting, 
and common errors in gripping and swinging. 


32 pages 5% X in. Price 25¢ 
Quantity discounts available 


60 pages 


THE EASY WAY TO LEARN GOLF 

RULES—A simplified version of the Official 

Rules of Golf with 60 cartoons and illustrations. 

Entertaining as well as informative. Text on 

Rules published by permission of the USGA 

80 pages 3 X 4 in. Price 10c 
Quantity discounts available 


* 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR GOLF— 
An invaluable supplement in teaching the game. 
Covers golf from its origin to design of facilities 
and clubs. Includes 187 illustrations on the funda- 
mentals: the Grip, Stance, Swing, Putting, etc. 


74 pages 5% X82 in. Price 50c 


* 


Discount information on request. 
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Intramurals 
(Continued from page 16) 


Many schools have difficulties with 
facilities and time yet the data shows 
that there are schools that have been 
able to solve these problems. For fa- 
cilities several schools use recrea- 
tional centers, bowling alleys, com- 
munity swimming pools, and armor- 


ies, while one school uses an indus- 
trial plant gymnasium. Five schools 
have alleviated their transportation 
problems by providing activity 
buses which leave school later. One 
school has set aside all facilities for 
the use of intramurals for one hour 
after school before the varsity pro- 
gram begins and two schools often 
use Saturdays for intramurals. 


A FENCING, 
PROGRAM 


For 2 or 200, fencing belongs in your program. Requiring € 
a minimum of space and simple, inexpensive equipment, 
it is the perfect activity for both men and women. We 
manufacture and design the best and least expensive 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


and acc ies for beginners and experts. 


Texts, free consultation and equipment plans available. 


We are experts in set- 
ting up and assisting 2 
schools, organizations 
and clubs to conduct @ 
fencing activities and 

to cooperate with other & 
‘ecreational and com- 
petitive fencing organi- 
zations. 


Write Dept. J for 
FREE CATALOG 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. 


WITTE GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Fungi-Killing Cream a “Must” for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


this “hospital-tested” way! 


Amazing “hospital-tested” Ting Anti- 
septic Medicated Cream brings remark- 
able relief three ways: (1) Instantly 
relieves awful itching and soothes sore, 
burning skin! (2) On 60-second contact, 
destroys fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot! 
Thus prevents spread of infection. (3) Aids 


healing of cracked, peeling toes with in- 
credible aay Ting dries immediately 
to a soothing, antiseptic powder that 
clings to feet ...giving blessed relief for 
hours! Easy to apply, greaseless, stain- 
less. At all druggists. Only 79¢. Money 
back if not satisfied. ©1957 Pharma-Craft Co. 


IDEAL INTRAMURAL PROGRAM 


Selecting the high points from the 
survey of selected schools, the ideal 
intramural program to meet the 
needs of youth for fitness—emotion- 
ally, mentally, physically, socially, 
and morally—might embody these 
points: 


1. Be in harmony with the phil- 
osophy and meet the educational ob- 
jectives of the school. 

2. Be based on student interest 
PLUS an understanding of the 
growth and developmental needs of 
youth. 

3. Provide for a variety of activi- 
ties throughout the year in team 
sports, individual and dual sports, 
social recreation, and dancing. These 
should be vigorous and social. They 
should be for one sex and for both. 
They should be concentrated and 
coni_nuous, such as seasonal sports, 
and year-round, as the swimming or 
dance club. 

4. Give each student some experi- 
ence in leadership so that the joys, 
demands, and obligations are re- 
alized. 

5. Be planned, organized, and 
conducted co-operatively by the stu- 
dents both boys and girls under the 
leadership of the men and women 
physical education teachers. 

6. Be an opportunity to increase 
the skill level throughout the see- 
ondary school years so a student en- 
ters adult life equipped to partici- 
pate beyond the ‘‘dub”’ class in sey- 
eral selected sports or activities. 

7. Give some recognition to indi- 
cate that the student has a place in 
his group, knows how to win and to 
lose, and how to continue to play as 
an adult. 

8. Above all, help each student to 
acquire an attitude toward physical 
activity that will make a day with- 
out it seem incomplete. 


VITAL TO EDUCATIONAL PLAN 

The keystone in building an intra- 
mural program that contributes to 
fitness is a competent, creative, and 
enthusiastic teacher working with 
an administrator who believes in and 
works for the intramural program 
as a vital phase of the educational 
plant for his school. * 
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State Fitness Activities, 1957 
(Continued from page 42) 


New Mexico will be brought into the New Mexico Council 
or Youth Fitness. 

3. A physical fitness test for New Mexico has been de- 
veloped: it will be introduced at the New Mexico Coaching 
School in August and then at the Convention of the New 
Mexico AHPER in October. It will be placed into wide- 
spread use during the fall semester of 1957. 

Officers and members of the Council are: President: 
James B. Delamater, New Mexico Institute of Mining and 
Technology; Vice-President: Dewey F. Langston, Eastern 
New Mexico University; Secretary-Treasurer: Gladys Milli- 
ken, University of New Mexico; Fred J. Hinger, State Di- 
rector of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; Ar- 
mond H. Seidler, W. A. Bynum, and Caskey Settle from 
Highlands University; Lloyd R. Burley, George White, 
George Petrol, Mercedes Gugisberg, and Frances McGill, 
from the University of New Mexico; C. S. Moll, Vaughn 
Corley, and A. E. Gustafson from the New Mexico A®&MA 
College; Joseph Dickson from Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity; Ray J. Brancheau, James Fox, and Arlene Kilpat- 
rick from New Mexico Western College; Charles Renfro, 
Public Schools Recreation Department, Albuquerque; Mil- 
ton Johnson, State Department of Public Health; Mrs. 
Georgia Lusk, Siate Superintendent of Schools; and Larry 
Waterman, New Mexico Commission on Youth.—James B. 
Delameter, President, New Mexico Council on Youth Fitness. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The State of North Carolina has laid the groundwork for 
the information of a State Fitness Council. The Executive 
Committée of the North Carolina AHPER is working through 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who in turn 
is working directly with the Governor. 

After the Fitness Council has been formed, the work of 
this council, together with the work of the State AHPER, 
will be highlighted by the State AHPER Conference Decem- 
ber 6-7, 1957. The theme for this conference is based on 
the subject of fitness for youth, and Shane MacCarthy, execu- 
tive director, President’s Council on Youth Fitness is giving 
the keynote address.—Harold M. Barrow, President, North 
Carolina AHPER. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Physical fitness activities in North Dakota are listed be- 
low. 

1. A report of the AAHPER Conference on Physical Fit- 
ness held in Washington, D. C., was given at the annual 
meeting of the North Dakota AHPER. 

2. An entire issue of The Record, a publication prepared 
by the School of Education, University of North Dakota, 
was devoted to articles on physical fitness, written by staff 
members of the men’s and women’s physical education de- 
partments. This publication is circulated primarily to ad- 
ministrators in the state. 

3. Increased use was made of the AAHPER film, “They 
Grow Up So Fast,” to laymen. 

4. Talks, keynoted to physical fitness, were given to 
PTA groups, service clubs, workshops, ete. 

5. More emphasis on physical fitness is planned for the 
1957 meetings of the North Dakota AHPER.—Hazel Dett- 
man, North Dakota AHPER. 


OHIO 


The Ohio AHPER is actively engaged in four fitness proj- 
ects sponsored by the State Association: 

1. Edwina Jones, Board of Education, Cleveland, is or- 
ganizing a committee to prepare a checklist of standards for 
the ele tary school 

2. Ohio junior high school principals and a committee 
of city supervisors are preparing a statement for a report 
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by the principals on junior high school co-curricular, intra- 
mural, and athletic programs. 

3. Some 278 members of Standing Committees, Repre- 
sentative Assembly members, and members of the Board 
of Directors are planning fitness projects of “Today and 
Tomorrow,” the theme of the State AHPER Convention in 
Cincinnati, February 27, 28 and March 1, 1958. 

4. In co-operation with the Ohio Recreation Association, 
the committees of rural, small city, and large city recrea- 
tional directors are checking facilities in their local commu- 
nities and proposing to their respective planning committees 
organized future planning of all-purpose projects and fa- 
cilities—George E. Seedhouse, President, Ohio AHPER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Although definite action has not taken place, the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the Pennsylvania 
State AHPER are considering the implications of a Youth 
Fitness Council. A State Director to succeed Elmer Cottrell, 
who died in February, has not yet been selected. Conse- 
quently, initiating a Youth Fitness Council befalls the State 
AHPER. 

Through the combined efforts of Ethel G. Encke, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania AHPER; Othmar Wuenschel, acting con- 
sultant in physical education for the Department of Public 
Instruction; and Dr. Boehm, superintendent of public in- 
struction, an initial meeting was called May 9, 1957, in 
Harrisburg. Discussion was centered on purposes, objectives, 
organization, and administration of any Youth Fitness plan. 
Unofficial as this meeting was, it served as a springboard 
for the formation of a Youth Fitness Council. 

Governor Leader, too, is aware of the importance of a 
State Youth Fitness Council. The Department of Public 
Instruction, with Dr. Boehm as the Chief State School Of- 
ficer, selected Maurice Trusal, director, Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Development, to represent the State Department in 
our disussion. 

In June a small pre-planning committee was brought to- 
gether, consisting of six people from the major field and 
three from the State Department. This committee exam- 
ined major objectives, listed means of implementation, and 
drafted a tentative agenda prior to calling a meeting of an 
over-all committee representing various organizations in- 
terested in Youth Fitness. The Pennsylvania AHPER has 
not only served to stimulate but will act as consultants in 
guiding the formation of the Youth Fitness Council. 

It should be noted that fitness is a topic for discussion 
at state conferences and local meetings. Already some col- 
leges have established fitness councils within their major 
field, East Stroudsburg State Teachers College being one 
of the first to organize a Youth Fitness Council.—Ethel G. 
Encke, President, Pennsylvania AHPER. 


TENNESSEE 


A joint fitness project of the Tennessee State Department 
of Education and the Department of Physical Education 
and Recreation of the University of Tennessee, with the 
endorsement and co-operation of the Tennessee PTA, has 
been under way in Tennessee since November 1956. 

The current interest in physical fitness for the children 
of Tennessee was stimulated by the results of the Kraus- 
Weber Tests. Action had to be taken. 

Pamphlets were therefore distributed throughout schools 
of Tennessee to be used as a guide to physical fitness. 
Demonstrations (with pupils participating) were held in the 
various sections of the state for teachers and other inter- 
ested groups. 

The physical fitness pamphlets were recommended as a 
supplement to the physical education program. They are to 
be included in addition to, and not in place of, the regular 
activities, such as stunts, rhythms, games, relays, ete.—Jack 
Brown, President, Tennessee AHPER. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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TEXAS 


Texas is moving slowly but steadily in its program to 
stimulate fitness of youth throughout the state. A special 
committee has been appointed within the Texas AHPER to 
formulate recommendations for implementing fitness at 
both the state and local levels. A report will be made by 
this committee at the State AHPER Convention in Austin 
in December 1957. Also, the theme for this convention will 
emphasize fitness of youth. 

Reports from throughout the state indicate that individual 

hools and colleges are taking action to promote fitness of 
youth in local communities. Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College in San Marcos conducted a Fitness Conference 
during the 1957 summer session under the direction of 
T. K. Cureton, University of Ilinois. An intensive program 
on fitness has bcen under way for over a year in Corpus 
Christi, where the schools and community agencies are 
working together. The Austin Public Schools, in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Texas, have been conducting an 
intensive physical fitness testing program since September 
1955. Baylor University is currently introducing a required 
three months’ physical fitness program for all freshmen. 
It consists of warm-up, dual combatives, conditioning exer- 
cises, and graduated running.—Lynn McCraw, Executive 
Secretary, Texas AHPER. 


UTAH 


As a result of President Eisenhower’s Fitness Conference 
and other national efforts for fitness, Governor George D. 
Clyde has appointed the Utah Council on Child and Youth 
Fitness. The Governor has worked closely with Warren G. 
Allsop, president, Utah AHPER, and with Vaughn L. Hall, 
state director of HPER, in setting it up. Thirty organiza- 
tions were invited to join the Council. 

Warren G. Allsop is chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which includes representatives from these organiza- 
tions: State Department of Public Instruction, State Health 
Department, Utah AHPER, State Medical Association, Utah 
High School Activities Asscciation, Utah State Recreation 
Society, Utah Mental Health Association, and Mountain 
States Athletic Conference. The first meeting of the Coun- 
cil will be held as soon as names of all representatives are 
known. 

Additional organizations invited to designate a representa- 
tive to serve as a member are: Utah Education Association, 
Utah Secondary Principals Association, State PTA, Amateur 
Athletic Union, Brigham Young University, Utah State Uni- 
versity, University of Utah, Boy Scouts of America, YMCA, 
YWCA, Juvenile Court Judges, Society of School Superin- 
tendents, State Dental Association, and the Deseret Gym- 
nasium.—Vaughn L. Hall, State Director. 


VIRGINIA 


At the annual meeting of the Virginia AHPER last March, 
a resolution was approved empowering the Executive Com- 
mittee to take steps to establish an over-all physical fitness 
committee or council for Virginia. The Executive Commit- 
tee has considered the problem and has appointed a study 
committee headed by Edward Slaughter, University of Vir- 
ginia. The committee has worked upon plans for the in- 
volvement of numerous state organizations in a state-wide 
physical fitness council. A preliminary meeting is planned 
for this fall, at which time the study group will explore 
plans for the implementation of fitness in Virginia. 

In addition to the state-wide plans for a fitness council, 
the State Department of Education is moving ahead with its 
evaluation of health and physical education programs and 
activities. During the past year, there has been a tremen- 
dous amount of interest in fitness activities because of this 
project and the work of AAHPER. The evaluation project 
will increase its tempo during the coming year and it is an- 
ticipated that, through the various teacher groups working 
on specific phases of evaluating during the 1957-58 school 
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session, fitness activities in the high schools will continue to 
be emphasized.—Harold K. Jack, State Drector. 


WASHINGTON 


The Washington AHPER has persistently emphasized fit- 
ness since the organization of a state-wide committee for 
this purpose in 1955. The subsequent direction of the fit- 
ness steering committee of this group has enabled Washing- 
ton to be among the leaders in this national objective. 

This year’s achievements included the establishment of 
the Moses Lake pilot fitness project, which was visited by 
key personnel from widely varying interest groups through- 
out the state. They were extended an invitation to attend an 
all-day session by the Department of Public Instruction and 
the State AHPER, acting co-operatively as hosts with Moses 
Lake Public Schools. The day’s visit culminated a three- 
months’ period of testing, in-service, and public relations 
programs. 

A proposal to reorganize the present fitness committee 
as a state council with a more diversified membership was 
considered. 

A second state-wide fitness workshop is being planned 
for early this fall at Renton, where model facilities and 
programs will be visited as examples of community achieve- 
ment in furthering the fitness objective. At this time, formal 
reorganization of the present fitness committee will be pro- 
pesed for final determination. 

A drive to publicize and promote the need for constant 
community effort to improve programs and facilities will 
continue in Washington.—Clifford L. Peek, President, 
Washington AHPER. 


WYOMING 


The Wyoming AHPER is co-operating with the State De- 
partment of Education in working out a fitness program. 

A committee on education for fiiness is planning for the 
improvment of education for health, recreation, and physi- 
cal well-being of Wyoming youth. This committee repre- 
sents Wyoming education districts, the Wyoming AHPER, 
the State Coaches Association, State Game and Fish De- 
partment, superintendents, trustees, and laymen. Don F. 
Ayers, 1034 Burton St., Sheridan, and Mrs. Nina Svoboda, 
3614 Dunn Ave., Cheyenne, have been elected co-chairmen 
of this committee. 

Present plans are to continue presenting the AAHPER 
film, “They Grow Up So Fast,” throughout the state, and 
to stress a broader physical education program in both 
rural and city schools, elementary through secondary grades. 
Workshops are being organized for the district meetings of 
the Wyoming Education Association in October.—Mrs, Nina 
Svoboda, President, Wyoming AHPER. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico has nothing to report on specific actions 
taken in regard to fitness of youth, except its physical edu- 
cation program at all school levels. Physical education is 
compulsory on the elementary and junior high school level, 
but on the secondary level it is optional, with three or four 
secondary schools offering it with credit. At the university 
level, physical education is compulsory for all women stu- 
dents, but is not compulsory for men students, since they 
are required to take ROTC work.—Jose Seda, President, 
Puerto Rico AHPER. * 


Buy or Rent 
THEY GROW UP 
SO FAST 


Write AAHPER for 
information 


27 min., sound, color 
film on physical education 
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AAHPER & Fitness 


(Continued from page 20) 


® federal legislation program in our 
areas of education. Members of the 
committee include: Taylor Dodson, 
chairman, North Carolina State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; 
Arthur Broten, University of Ne- 
vada; Ruth V. Byler, Connecticut 
State Department of Education; 
Elizabeth Graybeal, University of 
Minnesota; George Grover, New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion; L. E. Kibler, Virginia State 
Department of Education; Howard 
W. Kidd, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education; Howard Leibee, 
University of Michigan; Frances 
McGill, University of New Mexico; 
Helen Munro, Supervisor of Physi- 
eal Education, Superior, Wis.; Leo 
Nicolson, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education; and Joseph M. 
Pease, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. 

AAHPER President Ray O. Dun- 
can has asked Harold Jack, Virginia 
State Department of Education, and 
Simon MeNeely and Charles Spen- 
cer, U. S. Office of Education, to 
serve as consultants to the commit- 
tee. The legislation prepared will 
probably be similar to the 1951 As- 


Committee on Administrative Practices 
Relating to Fitness 

J. G. Neal, chairman, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Minnesota; Paul 
Brechler, State University of Iowa; 
Thomas W. Dodson, supervisor, physi- 
eal education, Pontiac, Mich.; Thomas 
E. McDonough, Emory University; Clar- 
ence H. Schutte, director of physical 
education, High School, Santa Barbara; 
George F. Anderson, AAHPER staff liai- 


son. 


Committee on Certification Requirements 

Myrtle Spande, chairman, University 
of South Dakota; Gertrude Couch, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Glen Galligan, Wash- 
ington State College; Jessie Helen Haag, 
University of Texas; Elizabeth S. Avery, 
AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Certification Requirements 

Edward B. Johns, chairman, UCLA; 
Evelyn G. Clark, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Fred V. Hein, Bureau of Health 
Education, American Medical Associa- 
tion; Mabel E. Rugen, University of 
Michigan; Charles E. Richardson, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Eliza- 


beth S. Avery, AAHPER staff liaison. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


sociation bill aimed at increasing 
supervisory personnel employed by 
state departments of education. 

The Association actively support- 
ed HR 1, the bill on school building 
construction, which was lost by a 
close vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives this summer. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Efforts are being made to estab- 
lish scholarships in our areas of 
education. It is hoped that a scholar- 
ship program can be developed 
which will interest foundations or 
other important sources of financial 
assistance. Members of the scholar- 
ship committee headed by Karl Oer- 
mann, University of Pittsburgh, are: 
C. O. Jackson, University of Illi- 
nois; Arthur Esslinger, University 
of Oregon ; Margaret Bourne, Evans- 
ton Township High School; Arthur 
Smith, Great Neck Board of Edu- 
cation; and Lowell Drake, co-ordi- 
nator of health and secondary physi- 
cal education, Erie, Pa. 


. OTHER ACTIVITIES 


e The Association staff and offi- 
cers are working closely with the 
President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness through its Executive Director, 


AAHPER PRESIDENT’S FITNESS COMMITTEES 


Committee on Elementary School 
Health Education 

Bernice Moss, chairman, 4201 Mass. 
Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C.; Rose Lamb- 
ertson, State Teachers College, Farming- 
ton, Maine; Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne 
University; J. S. Nicoll, Public Schools, 
El Paso; Perry Sandell, American Den- 
tal Association; Elizabeth S. Avery, 
AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee To Establish Job Specifications 
for the Use of Administrators and Boards 
of Education in Employing Teachers 

Channing R. Mann, chairman, De- 
partment of Physical Education, Troy, 
N.Y.; Anne Finlayson, Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; August H. 
Pritzlaff, Board of Education, Chicago; 
Marion E. Pubeck, High School, Hack- 
ensack, N. J.; Elmon L. Vernier, Balti- 
more Public Schools; George F. Ander- 
son, AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Facility and Equipment 
Standa, !: for Elementary Schools 

Mazie V. Scanlan, chairman, Public 
Schools, Atlantic City, N. J.; J. Holley 
Ashcraft, City Schools, Long Beach, 


Shane MacCarthy, to help further 
its program. 

e The Association is maintaining 
and endeavoring to increase its in- 
fluence and prestige through co-op- 
erative relationships with other 
professional organizations with con- 
cerns for fitness. 

e The AAHPER Board of Direc- 
tors has approved a National Con- 
ference on Fitness for Secondary 
School Youth to be heid early in 
1958. 


e The Association’s Yearbook 
Fit to Teach is aimed at fitness for 
adults. 

e The film ‘‘They Grow Up So 
Fast’’ has had widespread favor- 
able response and its use will in- 
crease as renewed efforts are made 
to step up distribution. 


SUGGESTIONS WELCOME 


From time to time, important 
aspects of the Association’s fitness 
program will be reported to you 
through the Journau. President 
Ray O. Duncan, the Board of Direc- 
tors, and the headquarters staff will 
welcome your suggestions relating 
to ways in which the Association 
may better serve the fitness needs 
of American youth. 


Calif.; Theodore P. Bank, Athletic In- 
stitute; Genevie Dexter, California 
State Department of Education; Edwin 
G. Rice, Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction; Pattric Ruth O’- 
Keefe, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 


staff liaison. 


Committee on Facility and Equipment 
Standards for Junior and Senior 
High Schools 

W. K. Streit, chairman, Cincinnati 
Board of Education; Helen Coleman, 
Vermont State Department of Educa- 
tion; Ruth Evans, Springfield College; 
A. A. Esslinger, University of Oregon; 
Charles Forsythe, Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Jackson 
M. Anderson, AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Facility and Equipment 
Standards for Junior Colleges and 
Colleges and Universities 

D. K. Stanley, chairman, University 
of Florida; Ellis H. Champlin, Spring- 
field College; Dorothy Deach, Univer- 
sity of Maryland; Harold K. Jack, Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education; 
Richard B. Westkaemper, Wisconsin 
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State College, LaCrosse; Jackson M. 
Anderson, AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on In-Service Education 

John R. LeFevre, chairman, Southern 
Illinois University; T. J. Bleier, Dade 
County Public Schools, Miami; R. E. 
Sternloff, Division of Health, Physical 
Education, Kenosha, Wis.; Glenn T. 
Holmes, 351 W. Wilson St., Madison; 
M. M. Mackenzie, Department of Physi- 
eal Training, U. S. Air Force Academy; 
Elizabeth S. Avery, AAHPER staff liai- 
son. 


Committee on Junior and Senior High 
School Health Education 


Elena M. Sliepcevich, chairman, Ohio 
State University; Helen Starr, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools; Joy Garrison, 
Public Schools, Columbus; John Jenny, 
Public Schools, Wilmington, Del.; Rob- 
ert Yoho, Indiana State Board of 
Health; Elizabeth S. Avery, AAHPER 


staff liaison. 


Committee on Lay Leadership 


George Kozak, chairman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland; Margaret Bourne, 
Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Clara Hester, Normal College 
of American Gymnastic Union, Indi- 
anapolis; Laurence E. Morehouse, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; C. E. 
Spencer, North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; William 
Tait, Florida State University; Jackson 
M. Anderson, AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Leadership Selection 
and Recruitment 


Gertrude Eppler, chairman, Bowling 
Green State University; Catherine Allen, 
University of Pittsburgh; Walter Crowe, 
Long Beach College; Harriett Fitch- 
patrick, Board of Education, Cleveland; 
Lloyd Messersmith, Southern Methodist 
University; Jackson M. Anderson, AAH- 
PER staff liaison. 


Committee on Outdoor Education 


Jack F. George, chairman, Roslyn 
Public Schools, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Howard Bell, Public Schools, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; George W. Donaldson, 
Tyler, Texas; Barbra Holland, Mill Lake 
Camp, Chelsea, Mich.; Harlan Metcalf, 
Cortland State Teachers College, Cort- 
land, N. Y.; George F. Anderson, AAH- 
PER staff liaison. 


Committee on Preparation of Elementary 
Classroom Teachers 

James H. Humphrey, chairman, Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Frances B. Stuart, 
New York State Department of Eduea- 
tion; Harold Weatherbe, co-ordinator of 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion, Martinez, Calif.; John Barringer, 
15 S. Park Ave., Tucson, Ariz.; Eliza- 
beth S. Avery, AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Professional Participation 
Clarence Neison, chairman, Hamline 
Oniversity, St. Paul; Gladys Ferguson, 
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Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
Karl C. H. Oermann, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Edwin J. Staley, 693 Sutter St., 
San Francisco; Helen Stuart, North 
Carolina State Department of Public In- 
struction; Elizabeth S. Avery, AAHPER 
staff liaison. 


Committee on Professional Preparation 

Raymond Snyder, chairman, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles; Charles 
Bucher, New York University; Dan 
Corbin, State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, Pa.; Harry Scott, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Julia M. 
Pratt, Adelphia College, Garden City, 
N. Y.; George F. Anderson, AAHPER 
staff liaison. 


Committee on Professional Qualifications 
of College Teachers and Administrators 
in Areas of Fitness 

Lucille H. Verhulst, chairman, Syra- 
euse University; Ruth Abernathy, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Eliza- 
beth Autrey, Stetson University; George 
Munger, University of Pennsylvania; 
Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; George F. Anderson, AAHPER staff 


liaison. 


Committee on Probiems of Utilization of 
Equipment and Facilities 

David Bartelma, chairman, University 
of Colorado; J. Wynn Fredericks, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles; Zollie Maynard, Florida State De- 
partment of Education; George Seed- 
house, Board of Education, Cleveland; 
George Van Bibber, University of Con- 
necticut; Jackson M. Anderson, AAH- 
PER staff liaison. 


Committee on Program for Boys in 
Junior High Schools 


George Farkas, chairman, Public 
Schools, Indianapolis; Haskell Elder, 
Leland Stanford Junior High School, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Vernon Gilmore, 
Administrative Building, Salem, Ore- 
gon; George Grover, New York State 
Department of Education; Harold 
Schreiner, 116 First Ave., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Carl A. Troester, Jr... AAHPER 
staff liaison. 


Committee on Program for Boys in 
High Schools 

Rudolph Memmel, chairman, Board 
of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; Carson 
Conrad, California State Department of 
Education; Robert H. Harper, Division 
of Physical Welfare, Public Schools, 
Akron, Ohio; Griffith O’Dell, Public 
Schools, Minneapolis; Roger Wiley, 
1030 G Street, Springfield, Oregon; 
Carl A. Troester, Jr., AAHPER staff 


liaison. 


Committee on Program for Children in 
Elementary Schools 

Glenn Arnett, chairman, San Diego 
County Schools, San Diego, Calif; Delia 
P. Hussey, Division of Instruction, De- 
troit; Edwina Jones, Public Schools, 


Cleveland, Ohio; Jeannette B. Saurborn, 
Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y.; Rich- 
ard Tiernan, Public Schools, Richmond, 
Ind.; Rachel E. Bryant, AAHPER staff 


liaison. 


Committee on Program for Girls in 
Junior High Schools 

Antoinette Lowry, chairman, Junior 
High School, Bexley, Ohio; Anita Ald- 
rich, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Helen Baker, Hamilton Junior High 
School, Oakland, Calif.; Helen Cor- 
rubia, Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Mrs. Monty Esslinger, Junior High 
School, Stillwater; Rachel E. Bryant, 
AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Program for Girls in 
High Schools 

Barbara Kerch, chairman, Public 
Schools, Granite City, Ill.; Lucile Bow- 
ers, Public Schools, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Hazel Dettman, Public Schools, Fargo, 
N. D.; Yolanda Klaskin, 253 Wynsum 
Ave., Merrick, N. Y.; Lois Messler, Lin- 
coln High School, Los Angeles; Rachel 
E. Bryant, AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Program for Men in 
Junior Colleges 

Louis E. Means, chairman, California 
State Department of Education; Clar- 
ence Flory, Tarlton State College, Ste- 
phenville, Texas; Gil Bishop, Bakers- 
field College, Bakersfield, Calif.; Leon 
LaFeille, Modesto Junior College, Mo- 
desto, Calif.; John Newlee, Chaffey Col- 
lege, Ontario, Calif.; Carl A. Troester, 
Jr... AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Program for Men in 
Colleges and Universities 

Jchn D. Lawther, chairman, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; H. Steven Brown, 
Southern Methodist University; Robert 
Kretchmar, Oberlin College; Karl Law- 
rence, Colgate University; Carl Will- 
goose, State Teachers College, Oswego, 
N. Y.; Carl A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER 
staff liaison. 


Committee on Program for Women in 
Junior Colleges 

Irma Graham, chairman, 1147 Wot- 
kyns Drive, Pasadena, Calif.; Barbara 
Henderson, Colby Junior College, New 
London, N. H.; Ruby Neal, Marjorie 
Webster Junior College, Wash., D. C.; 
Doris Teachout, Port Huron Junior Col- 
lege, Port Huron, Mich.; Rachel E. 
Bryant, AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Program for Women in 
Colleges and Universities 

Margaret Mordy, chairman, Ohio 
State University; Marion Broer, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Wilma Gimmestad, 
University of Nebraska; Eveline Kappes, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas; Jane A. 
Mott, Smith College; Rachel E. Bryant, 
AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Public Relations 
John H. Shaw, chairman, Syracuse 
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University; Hester Beth Bland, State 
Board of Health, Indianapolis; Lynn 
W. McCraw, University of Texas; Don 
Dyer, Public Schools, Milwaukee; Caro- 
iine Sinclair, Madi College, Harrison- 
burg, Va.; John Van Why, University 
of South Dakota; Jackson M. Anderson, 
AAHPER staff liaison. 


Committee on Recreation’s Contribution 
to Fitness 

J. Bertram Kessel, chairman, Boston 
University; John L. Hutchinson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Olga 
Madar, director, UAW Recreation De- 
partment, Detroit; Harry Thompson, 
Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y.; 
Frank Manley, Public Schools, Flint, 
Mich.; Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER 
staff liaison. 


Committee on Student Leadership 

Donald Boydston, chairman, South- 
ern Illinois University; Nelson G. Leh- 
sten, University of Michigan; Helen 
Manley, Board of Education, University 
City, Mo.; J. Grove Wolf, University of 
Wisconsin; Elizabeth S. Avery, AAH- 
PER staff liaison. 


Committee To Study the Preparation 
of School Administrators in Areas of 
Fitness 

Ross Merrick, chairman, Southern 
Illinois University ; Leonard Larson, New 
York University; Don C. Seaton, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; John G. Scher- 
lacher, West Virginia University; Ned 
L. Warren, Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.; George F. Ander- 
son, AAHPER staff liaison. * 


RECENT ARTICLES ON FITNESS 


JOURNAL 

Physical Fitness Achievement Stand- 
ards for Youth. May 1951, p. 13. 
Available in the reprint ‘‘A Physical 
Education Program for Today’s 
Youth,’’ 8 pp., 25c. 

Muscular Fitness and Health. Hans 
Kraus, M.D., and Ruth Hirschland, 
Dec. 1953, p. 17. Reprint, 3 pp., 15e. 

Activity for All Children—A State- 
ment. April 1954, p. 5. 

They Grow Up So Fast—New Physical 
Edueation Film. Ruth Evans and 
Harold Jack, Nov. 1955, p. 24. 

How Fit Are Our American School 
Children? Marjorie Phillips, Sept. 
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Results of Testing Iowa Schoolchil- 
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ret G. Fox and Janet Atwood, Sept. 
1955, p. 20. 

Flexibility for What? John D. Law- 
ther, Mar. 1956, p. 23. 

The President’s Conference on Fit- 
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pared and Approved by the 100 Dele 
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Comparison of Testers and Subjects 
in Administering Physical Fitness 
Index Tests. Donald K. Mathews, 
Dee. 1953, p. 442. 


Minimum Muscular Fitness Tests in 
School Children. Hans Kraus, M.D., 
and Ruth P. Hirschland, May 1954, 
p. 178. Reprint, 12 pp., 20e. 

Special Conditioning Exercises for 
Students with Low Scores on Physi- 
eal Fitness Tests. Frank D. Sills, 
Oct. 1954, p. 333. 

A Factor Analysis of Selected War- 
time Fitness Tests. George F. Cous- 
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Analysis of Results from the Kraus- 
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Fitness in Children. Marjorie Phil- 
lips, et al., Oct. 1955, p. 314. 
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Sn 
ilemoriam 


JACKSON R. SHARMAN 


DR. JACKSON R. SHARMAN, pro- 
fessor and head of the Department of 
Physical and Health Education in the 
College of Education, University of 
Alabama, passed away suddenly of a 
heart attack June 18. 

Dr. Sharman, a native of Mississippi, 
received an A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

His career in teaching began in the 
public schools of Thomasville, Georgia. 
He served as Mobile City Supervisor 
for several years prior to an appoint- 
ment in 1924 as Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education in the Alabama 
State Department of Education. In 1930 
he accepted a professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan but later returned 
to Alabama to join the faculty of the 
University of Alabama. 

During World War I, he served as 
a first lieutenant in the U. S. Army. 
During World War II, he was called to 
Washington as Principal Specialist in 
Physical Fitness for the U. 8. office of 
Edueation. 

Dr. Sharman was the author of more 
than 30 professional articles and a num- 
ber of books, including Introduction to 
Physical Education, Modern Principles 
of Physical Education, The Teaching of 
Physical Education, and Introduction 
to Health Education. 

He was known nationally and inter- 
nationally as an enthusiastic promoter 
of health, physical education, and ree- 
reation. Besides AAHPER, he held 
membership in many professional or- 
ganizations and was a fellow of the 
American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion. He also was a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and Phi 
Epsilon Kappa. He was a former presi- 
dent and honor award winner of the 
Southern District of AAHPER, and in 
1936 was recipient of the AAHPER 
Honor Award. * 
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Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 61) 

ment of Physical Education for Men. 
Three more departments included in the 
College are the Department of Physical 
Education for Women (including 
Dance), with Laura J. Huelster as 
Head; the Department of Health and 
Safety Education, with H. S. Hoyman 
as Head; and the Department of Recre- 
ation, with Charles K. Brightbill as 
Head. 


WILLARD W. PATTY 


Dean Patty Retires 


Dr. Willard W. Patty, an active 
AAHPER member and Honor Award 
winner, has retired after 32 years on 
the faculty of Indiana University at 
Bloomington. A native Iowan, Dean 
Patty received his B.A. degree from 
Iowa State Teachers College. He earned 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of California. After teach- 
ing in the Iowa Public Schools and serv- 
ing in the first World War, he joined 
the School of Education at Indiana Uni- 
versity as director of the professional 
curriculum in physical education, health, 
recreation, and safety education. In 
1946 he became Dean of the new School 
of Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation where he served until his retire- 
ment in June. 


State Directors’ Awards 


The Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation recently presented its annual honor 
awards given in recognition of inspiring 
leadership and outstanding service to the 


profession. This year’s recipients are 
John Ebbs, M.D., director of the School 
of Physical and Health Education, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada, and James 
B. Kirkpatrick, dean of the College of 
Education, University of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 


WILLARD B. STONE 


HOWARD JEFFREY 


ARS Director 


Howard Jeffrey, formerly assistant 
professor of recreation at West Virginia 
University, has been appointed the first 
Executive Director of the American Rece- 
reation Society, 1129 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Mr. Jeffrey, 
who earned his B.A. at Colgate Univer- 
sity and M.A. at New York University, 
has broad experience in the recreation 
field. He has served as a playground 
leader and supervisor, camp counselor 
and director, group work director, pub- 
lie school director of physical education 
and recreation, and as a municipal rec- 
reation director. 


NRA Congress Secretary 


Willard B. Stone, formerly director 
of recreation for the New York State 
Youth Commission, has been appointed 
Secretary of the National Recreation 
Congress by Joseph Prendergast, execu- 
tive director, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Stone will be responsible 
for the planning and management of 
the yearly Congress which provides a 
forum for those interested in recreation. 
Mr. Stone has previously served as a 
recreation consultant, camp director, 
and Naval recreation officer. * 
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they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 


part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 


are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. ‘‘Chicago"’ 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 


skating equipment. 


Alor Shates Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-1 W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, III. 
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The ball they depend on... 
THE FAMOUS 


It takes confident ball handling to make a winning team—and this 
is the ball that builds confidence—the famous Wilson Jet. Tanned 
right into the leather, the exclusive Grip-Tite feature retains a ‘“‘dry 
ball”’ feel even when players’ hands are wet with perspiration! 


In this new Jet the pebbled leather cover is vulcanized to an im- 
proved four-ply fabric carcass, while Wilson craftsmanship pro- 
duces a ball with sharper rebound, more uniform outer surface. 
Last-Bilt construction assures perfect roundness. 


Confidence from the floor up! 


COMET BASKETBALL 
SHOES 


Proper shoes mean better play—and these are the most comfortable 
basketball shoes made. Gripper ridge around the entire sole provides con- 
stant traction for faster breaks, sure-footed pivots. Proper support helps 
minimize fatigue. Choice of white or black. 


Win With 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Wilson trademark is your guarantee of quality. Recognized by top experts in all sports, 
Wilson makes the finest equipment for basketball, football, baseball, tennis, track, golf —all sports. 
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